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To My SOUTHLAND 


BY ARTHUR FOWLER 


Grain, wine and honey, luscious fruits, bright gold, 
And cattle grazing on a thousand hills. 

Full plenteous vales, and peaks in sunshine rolled 
Land where fond Nature never doth withold 

That which is good, and more than promise fills. 


Orange and palm, where filtered sunlight streams, 
Smooth, even days, round full of soothing dreams. 
Air like the breath of virgins, and above 
Skies like the eyes of Beauty lit with love. 





Though fortune dole me poverty or gain, 

*Neath some fig tree of thine my wrinkled years shall wane. 
And o’er the whited wastes and weary leagues of sea, 

I, lover aye, give one fond kiss to thee. 


Lake Tagish. Northwest Territory. 


CHULA VISTA. 


BY MRS. CARL SCHUTZE. 


All day I watch the white sails come and go. 

The hungry tide comes lapping on the sands 

Like some strange human thing that understands, 
With prescience sure, its time of ebb and flow. 
Mid fadeless green I see the orange glow, 

The paler gold of lemons flecks the trees, 

And roses rioting with honey bees. 

From Loma to the peaks of Mexico 

The charméd vision hath unbroken sweep. 

And when the wan night draws her curtains down, 
The sweet-faced moon with her slow grace doth creep 
From purple mountain depths, mysterious grown. 
Long lines of fire that tremble in the deep 

Refiect the lights in the far distant town. 


Los Angeles 
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PREHISTORIC POLITICS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES 


BY CARLOS GILMAN CALKINS, LIEUT. COMMANDER, U. S.N ° 


HE history of the Filipino race before 
the Spanish conquest is lost beyond re- 
demption. The native scribes had 
failed to record ‘the old, far-off, un- 
happy things” relating tothe warfaring 
and wanderings of the primitive Malay 
stock. Traditions abounded, but they 

) were blended with myths and lacking in in- 
terest and edification. The monastic chron- 
clers, who are our chief authorities for the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, speculate lan- 

guidly as to whether their converted flocks originated in 

Sumatra or Borneo. One of them, indeed, found courage 

to assert that they were of an American stock, and insisted 

that they were much like the natives of Peru and Mexico 
—an opinion which rests mostly upon the fact that they 
are all ‘“‘the color of stewed quinces.” But whether the 

Filipinos had a history or not, and whatever were their 

stages of evolution, they had laws and institutions enough 

—to say nothing of arts or letters—to place them within 

the pale of civilization. 

Our evidence is furnished chiefly by early monks and 
missionaries, who sandwich ethnological notes between 
chapters on the election of prelates or the invention of 
relics. They are eager to discredit heathenism and all its 
works, holding a natural grudge against the damnable sect 
of Mahomet and a firm resolution to exterminate witches 
—in whose miraculous powers they had more or less belief. 
They did not like native customs and institutions, but no 
governor was rash enough to propose to rule in ignorance 
of established facts, and the native codes were analyzed 
by capable interpreters of the monastic orders as early as 
1590. Their compilations continued to have some legal 
authority during the next century, in spite of the codes of 
Castile and the ** Laws of the Indies.” 

The most convenient summary of these documents is 
that of Padre Fray Francisco de Santa Inés of the Fran- 
ciscan order, who wrote in 1676 a history of his religious 
province. Using earlier and simpler narratives, he under- 
took to describe the three varieties of people found by the 
discoverers; the first and most important dwelt by bays and 
rivers and ruled the adjacent plains and valleys; Tagalos, 


* Admiral Dewey’s navigating officer, who took the Olmypia into the battle of 
Manila Bay.—Eb. 
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Vicoles and Visayas are 
all classed as °gentes 
politicas’ [civilized 
peoples] by our author. 
Next come the “* negri/- 
fos,” dwelling in the 
woods and mountains 
whence they issued to 
seek blackmail among 
the Tagalos, with head- 
hunting as an alter- 
native if the conquerors 
failed to pay tribute. 
The third sort includes 
Ilayas, Tingues and the 
like, “‘not so tame as 
the first species nor so 
wild as the others, since 
they trade with the set- 
tled nations” and have 
“their own fashion of 
policy and govern- A YOUNG TAGALO GIRL. 
ment.” But only the 

first or civilized classes were studied or converted during 
the centuries of Spanish domination. 

‘There are many languages; six, indeed, in this island 
of Luzon, according to the number of its provinces or set- 
tled nations: Tagal, Pampanga, Camarina (or Vicol), 
Cagayan, Pangasinan and Ilocan. These are the settled 
people. As for the Negrillos, Zambales, and other wild 
tribes, their number is not yet known. The six mentioned, 
though they differ if taken strictly, are yet so much alike 
that people of one tribe quickly learn to understand and 
address those of another, just as in Italy the Tuscan, 
Lombard, and Sicilian, and in Spain the Castilian, 
Portuguese, and Valencian are current. And the reason 
why these languages are so much alike is the same as 
in Italy and Spain, where they have their origin in the 
Latin, while these others come from the Malay. The two 
which are most general are the Tagal, which extends over 
a great part of the coast and southern regions of Luzon, 
and in Lubang and Mindoro, and the Visaya, which is 
spread throughout the islands of the Pintados (Visayas). 
And of the pair, the Tagal is the more regular, courteous, 
grave, ingenious and elegant; for those who understand it 
well say that it partakes of the qualities of the best four 
languages of the world—Hebrew, Greek, Latin and 
Spanish.” 
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PREHISTORIC POLITICS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


VOWELS: 3—Uvsep as § 





. 
A H r OR E O OR Oo oO 
THE FILIPINO Al,PHABET—VOWELS. 


The philologist here quoted is Padre Chirino of the 
Jesuit order, one of those “Padres de la Compaiia” who 
make haste to glean the harvest in the wake of the ‘* men- 
dicant and monastic orders” who were first in the field. 
His Ae/acion was published in Rome in 1604, and it con- 
tains much that is naive and curious relating to Filipino 
customs and letters: ‘‘So much given to writing and read- 
ing are all these islanders that there is hardly a man, and 
much less a woman, who does not read and write in their 
own letters—those of the island of Manila, entirely differ- 
ent from those of China, Japan, and India, as may be seen 
by the alphabet which follows. The vowels are three, but 
they answer for five, E and I, O and U being indicated by 
the same mark. There are only twelve consonants, and 
they serve for writing a consonant and a vowel together, 
after this fashion: the letter alone, with no point above or 
below, is sounded with A [as in father]; putting a point 
above makes each sound with E or I [ay as in day; or ee] ; 
with the point placed below they sound with O or U [oo]. 
ee an A final consonant for any syllable has to be sup- 
plied in reading.” 

**But for all this, and without much fumbling, they un- 
derstand each other and make themselves understood mar- 
velously ; he who reads supplies the missing consonants 
with great dexterity and facility. . . . . They write on 
bamboo or palm leaves, using any pointed iron as a pen. 
Now, they write not only their letters but ours, with well- 
trimmed pens and on paper. They have learned our lan- 
guage and pronunciation, and they write as well as we and 
even better, for they are so handy that they learn anything 
with the greatest facility. I have brought over letters in 
their handwriting in neat and flowing penmanship. In 
Tigbauan I had in school a very little boy, who in three 
months, picking out copies from letters which I received, 
learned to write much better than I, and translated import- 
ant papers for me very faithfully without slips or errors. 
But this is enough about languages and letters, so let us 
return to our dealing with souls.” 
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One might wish that this missionary could have followed 
his own taste in these matters, if only for the sake of *‘a book 
of certain poems, very wicked verses, which they call go/o” 

the only Filipino book anybody mentions. But, because 
of a ‘“‘certain formal compact with the devil” contained 
therein, this book was handed in to be burned as soon as its 
owner was converted by Padre Chirino. Most writers re- 
port that the natives never set down the myths of their 
heathenism—which appears to have had no doctrine worth 
mentioning—in writing. Nor was their history a matter 
of record during the unconverted ages. Even their laws, 
elaborate and systematic as they were, were left to the 
memory of old men as matters of custom and tradition. 











A JESUIT MISSIONARY CATECHIZING SAVAGES IN MINDANAO. 


Writing was used only to exchange letters of business or 
compliment (fara cartearse) according to Padre Santa Inés. 

The same author has a chapter on ‘“‘government and po- 
litical customs,” which shows no trace of written constitu- 
tions or imperial claims of sovereignty. The native rulers 
were petty chiefs, wielding only local and transitory au- 
thority: ‘°‘In all this archipelago there were neither kings 
nor lords of importance ; chiefs there were in plenty, called 
‘Datos’ by the Visayas and *Maguino-o’ by the Tagalos. 
Few held by descent or by acquired nobility, but most by 
craft and violence, for though one were of low estate, if he 
was noted as thrifty and wonriches by toil and carein trade 
or farming, or by any of the handicrafts they practiced, or 
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AN IGORROTE HOME, 


though it were by thefts and tyrannies, he gained therewith 
authority and reputation, and then his tyranny and violenee 
kept on growing; and by such ways and means did they 
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set up the title of Dato or Maguino-o, with the help of kin- 
dred and friends, enlarging and increasing credit and 
esteem, without any superior togrant title or authority, but 
solely dependent on their own skill and energy. So they 
went on under the rule of survival of the strongest, since 
there was no security for anybody except by activity during 
the continual wars which were wont to blaze forth among 
them.” 

‘“'T’here were two rulers in Manila, uncle and nephew, 
with equal power and authority. These waged war with 
another chief of Tondo, so close to Manila that there is 
only the width of the river between. The like went on 
throughout the rest of the islands in all the archipelago, 
until the Faith made entrance, bringing about alliances and 
bestowing peace upon the natives, who value it the more 
because of the petty wars and plunderings which used to 
overtake them. ‘Thus can their mode of government be 
understood as one that had to be either tyrannical or irreg- 
ular. 

‘They were divided into a sort of clans, which they 
called darangayes from the name of a kind of ships, keeping 
in mind the vessel which brought them to settle in these 
islands. And, as they come over in the Jdarangay subject 
to a chief acting as master or pilot, along with his children, 
kindred and friends, so upon landing they held together 
under the same chief, who became the Dato and was suc- 
ceeded by his son or next of kin or by him who carried on 
the greatest tyranny and robbery (as has been explained), 
and so they came to be settled without other kings or lords 
than their Datos or Maguino-os. 

““After the islands were occupied (as appears by their 
traditions) the land was divided for cultivation and for the 
winning of wealth from it, and from the sea and rivers 
adjacent, in such lots as one or many éJarangayes might 
hold and defend, according to agreement for joint or separ- 
ate occupation. And so thus each man came to hold his 
own private fields, which no one could sow, unless he 
bought or inherited them, even if he belonged to the same 
barangay. 'This applies to the irrigated lands, while jun- 
gle or hills reputed to belong to any darangay were common 
to all its members; whoever enclosed them could plant and 
reap in them without interference from anyone. But for 
those of one darangay to plant in the lands of another was 
in nowise permitted; nor could one change his dwelling 
from one place to another, especially a married man or 
married woman, without paying a certain sum in gold and 
giving a feast to the people of the darangay he was leav- 
ing ; otherwise there was ground for war between the da7- 
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UNCIVILIZED TRIBESMEN OF MINDANAO. 


angayes. And if it happened that a man of one darangay 
married a woman of another, the children had to be divided 
between the two darangayes as though they were slaves.” 
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Our writer is, perhaps, at fault in his nautical explana- 
tion of the origin of darangayes. Similar groups are es- 
tablished among the Japanese, independent of any tradi- 
tional migration. While the ideas of solidarity were sim- 
ilar, the Japanese group covered only five families instead 
of extending to fifty or a hundred as in the Philippines. 
The cabeza de barangay was the lowest officer of the Span- 
ish system, but he lost all rank under foreign domination, 
and his only function was to extort taxes from his wards- 
men by the aid of the rattan—for which service he was re- 
warded by opportunities for trivial peculation. 

Padre Santa Inés thus introduces his account of native 
codes: ** They all governed themselves by a sort of laws or 
policy, which for barbarians were not so very barbarous. 
These laws consisted in traditions and customs kept with 
such stringency that it was thought impossible to break 
them ; for instance, they paid such respect to their fathers 
and mothers that they could not even speak a father’s 
name, like the Hebrews who must not utter the name of 
God.” 

Here our compiler must give way to an original au- 
thority and specialist concerning the customs of the Taga- 
los, Padre Fray Juan de Plasencia, a Franciscan, who died 
in 1590, leaving a manual for the guidance of Spanish 
officials in their dealings with the natives. ‘Datos try 
suits and pass sentences between those of their own daran- 


gay ; and if either party holds himself to be wronged, by 


general consent an arbitrating judge, who may or may not 
not be a chief, is named ; men known to be dispassionate 
and reputed as honest judges being designated to comply 
with their customs ; andif the suit is between two chiefs, 
when they seek to avoid going to war, arbitrators are also 
summoned ; and in the same sort, if the suit is between 
men of different darangayes; and in these affairs they 
have to provide drink, he who brings suit inviting the 
rest. 

‘They have laws which involve sentence of death, as 
for a man of mean estate who dishonors the daughter or 
wife of a chief, and also for wizards and others of that 
sort. None is condemned to slavery unless he deserves 
the penalty of death, as wizards who slay people; they 
and their children and helpers in their trade are made 
slaves to the chief, who pays something to the injured per- 
son. All*other crimes are punished by fines of gold, and 
if these are not paid promptly, the person to whom they 
are due treats the criminal debtor after this fashion, until 
payment is made: Half his field and the harvest thereon 
belong to the master. who supplies food and clothing and 
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THE DATO OF BASILAN AND HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER. 


is served by him and his children; and so, if they do not 
find means to pay the fine, criminals and their children re- 
main slaves. If, perchance, the father pays his debt, the 
master may allege that he has been giving food to the 
children ; and so they stay in his house if they have not 
wherewithal to pay. And this is the ordinary hap, and 
they continue in slavery.” 

A slight advantage was gained by him who had a friend 
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to pay his fine. The servitude was less narrow, and might 
be redeemed by paying double the sum advanced. ‘“‘In the 
matter of loans there was nothing but usury, and so it is 
to this day, and it is the greatest obstacle to the baptism 
and conversion of the natives; for it has to go on in the 
same fashion aforesaid when a fine is due, that is, paying 
half the harvest and earnings until the debt is acquitted, 
and so they fall into slavery, and the sons are bound after 
the fathers die, and there is no escape except by paying 
double.” 

There are two kinds of servitude everywhere—that of 
serfs who dwell in their own huts and give half the crop to 
their master and serve him on certain days, and that of 
household slaves who own nothing and can be sold, though 
those born in the house are wont to be kept in the family 
—being recognized as a sort of humble kin. Emancipa- 
tion is not rare; a slave may advance himself to serfdom 
for a fixed price, and a serf may become free in like fash- 
ion. A pretty ceremony is prescribed for these occasions. 
The freedman gives a banquet to his master, and makes an 
equal division of his goods; if he has a cloak, it is cut in 
half ; the jars or bowls—the principal element of a house- 
hold equipment—are counted out, one for the master, and 
one tor the freedman; if there is an odd jar it has to be 
broken. 

The same fractional system regulates the status of chil- 
dren of mixed marriages; the first, third, and so on are 
free or slave according to the father’s condition; the even 
numbers follow the mother; if the family stops with an 
odd-numbered infant, he is half free—that is, aserf. Or, 
if one parent is a serf and the other free, the odd child 
would be one-fourth bond and three-fourths free. Fractions 
may also be introduced by joint inheritance, when the chat- 
tel has to serve each heir in turn. 

The whole scheme seems equally arbitrary and rational— 
if the institution is accepted, as it was by the Spanish con-_ 
querors, who were apt to failin applying the refinements of 
the native law. Thus they held slaves who were born serfs, 
and sold men not liable to removal from their homes. The 
system of working out debts by involuntary and insuffi- 
ciently remunerated labor has never been outgrown in the 
Philippines, where a sort of peonage still prevails. But this 
may be charged to Spanish laws as well as to Malay cus- 
toms. Probably the hardships of slavery were mitigated 
for the Filipinos by the fact that masters and servants were 
all of the same race, and by the facilities for emancipation 
by purchase at a price fixed by custom. 

The marriage laws of the prehistoric natives were no less 
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explicit than those relating to slavery. The husband paid 
a dowry to the parents of the bride and gave fees and feasts 
to all parties interested in the transaction. Divorce was 
common, but the dowry went to the innocent party. Po- 
lygamy was unknown among the Tagalos; elsewhere it 
was restricted chiefly by economic conditions, and prevailed 
only among the principales, who held political authority 
and most of the wealth of the community. 

On the whole, the position of women was favorable to the 
development of such feminine virtues as thrift, modesty and 
fidelity. The harshest critic among the friars, Padre Gas- 
par de San Agustin, gives the sex so much credit, declaring 
that the ‘‘subdued and contented” Tagalos were faithful to 
their husbands and @ es/os gue no lo son—to lovers, if not 
married. ‘There were more priestesses than priests of the 
ancient religion, and more witches than wizards when the 
new faith proscribed the traditional rites of the race. A 
benevolent monk writing in 1764 thought that all that was 
needed to keep Ilocan converts from lapsing toward heath- 
enism was the spectacle of *‘a pair of old women hung up in 
each village from time to time.” The superior learning of 
the women in the primitive age may be accounted for by 
their connection with rites of sacrifice, medicine, and 


magic. But Padre Santa Inés gives a reason not to be 
slighted: “‘All are very fond of reading and writing after 
their fashion, but especially the women, who for lack of 
other amusement, since it is not the custom for them to go 
to school as the boys do while they are young, apply them- 
selves more strictly to their letters, and use them in mat- 


ters of devotion and in some that are otherwise.’ 

While most of these codes and customs rested on tradi- 
tion, we hear of rudimentary legislation by councils of 
chiefs summoned by the greatest man in the district. The 
council voted on laws proposed by the presiding chief, and 
sent out bell-men to proclaim them in every hamlet. But 
these assemblies met only among the Tagalos, the Visayas 
not being organized in provinces or ready to recognize any 
superior to the heads of villages. 

Of the religion of these people there is not much to be 
said here. ‘They had myths of creation and legends of the 
gods. They worshiped ancestors, demons, sun and moon, 
birds and beasts, and even stocks and stones, if our author- 
ities are to be trusted. They were, in fact, just ripe for 
conversion to Islam, and the sect of Mahomet had already 
made its entrance along with Indian commerce. But, 
whatever might be the fate of witches and medicine men, 
no Mahometan missionary could survive under Spanish 
domination. Doubtless religion was made to sanction the 
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primitives codes of law and to support the authority of 
native chiefs by /adus and similar devices. But it seems to 
have taught no moral theory, and perhaps it failed to recog- 
nize the brotherhood of men—a defect not peculiar to 
Oriental heathenism. 

The era of generalizations concerning the morals and 
abilities of the Filipinos did not begin until long after the 
conquest, until most of them wore Spanish costumes and 
bore high-sounding Spanish names received in baptism. 
By the end of the first century Padre Gaspar had grown 
very bitter against the race; his servants were gluttons; 
they held receptions in the kitchen; they broke his dishes, 
though careful of their own; they were spiteful and un- 
grateful. Worst of all they held fast to their native cus- 
toms: “They are not willing to learn anything of the 
Spaniard except his dress and all the evil they behold in 
him.” ‘True, perhaps, but irrelevant to our subject. The 
native laws and chiefs had lost all authority before this 
friar began scolding. The notes here summarized were 
taken before 1600. 


San Francisco, Cal 


ROYAL SPORT. 
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— x 9 POLLO may have resisted the advances of 
Clytie; Ulysses have escaped the snares of 
_f the sirens, but these examples of moral 
SY courage fall into insignificance before the 

angler who can stop fishing when the 





fish are biting. So great is the charm— 
SPS the lust for game—that the writer in a 
long experience remembers but one in- 
stance of such a self-sacrifice. This was at Santa Catalina. 
An angler had come a long distance to catch a yellowtail. 
He hooked his fish, played the splendid creature for twenty 
minutes, brought it to gaff, took the rod apart, and told 
the amazed oarsman to row him home. ** What, go home 
when the fish are biting, sir?” said the incredulous gaffer. 
*“ Yes,” replied the angler, “‘one so brave a fighter is 
enough for a gentleman in a single day.” This angler, 
who came 3000 miles to fish, was a gentleman and a true 
sportsman, and the sentiment which actuated him, though 
extreme, is the one which caused the founding of the now 
famous organization in the interests of the protection of 
the game fishes of California—the Tuna Club. 
Prior to this time the splendid game fish of this region 
were jerked in on heavy hand lines literally by the hun- 
dreds and towed out into the bay to pollute the water. 


























MISS O. B. CLARK’S 118-POUND TUNA. Photo. by Swenson. 


Winner of silver trophy for largest game fish taken by a lady. Time, 50 minutes.) 
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One boat would bring in from fifty to one hundred, and 
what was supposed to be sport was daily degraded to a 
fishing saturnalia. To prevent the waste of fish, to give 
them fair play by the use of light rods, and to establish 
sport in angling upon a dignified plane, became the object 
of the Tuna Club, which was founded by its first president, 
Charles F. Holder, four years ago. That the mission of 
the club has been accomplished, any visitor to Santa Cata- 
lina can see. Every boatman is equipped with rods; a 24- 
thread line is used for the largest fish, and I venture to 
say that owing to these sportsmanlike methods more rods 
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A CATCH OF ALBICORE AT CATALINA. 
By J. E. Baxter and H. O. Morrison, October 18. 75 fish, 1340 pounds; time, 3 hours. 


and lines are broken annually at this island than in any 
fishing resort in the world. In a word, the anglers concede 
all the advantage to the fish; they try to take him with a 
thread, as the line upon which Mr. Schenck took the cham- 
pionship this year with a 380-pound bass was not so large 
as many readers use for their eye glasses. 

The Tuna Club, then, hasa mission beyond that of catch- 
ing fish, and it has the satisfaction of knowing that 
Avalon, which is pronounced the finest fishing resort 
known, is famous the fangler’s world over, for the sports- 
manlike methods which hold. The Tuna Club has about 
three hundred members, forty of whom have taken tunas 

























Photo. by Swenson 
GEN. A. W. BARRETT, PRESIDENT OF THE TUNA CLUB—1900-1901, AND THE 
TUNA THAT ELECTED HIM. 
Taken June 24, 1900. 164 Ibs. 
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410 LAND OF SUNSHINE 
weighing over one hundred pounds, and one man the blue 
button. Among its honorary members are many anglers 
known to fame, as Grover Cleveland, President McKinley, 
Benjamin Harrison, Senator Quay, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and many more interested in the protection of game of all 
kinds. 

The club has given several angling tournaments to 
encourage the use of light rods and lines in the capture 
of game fishes, and the one of 1900 was the most success- 
ful of all, five or six thousand people contesting for the 
prizes, which ranged from gold medals to silver cups, 
silver mounted rods, and the many articles used by the 
angler. 

The tournament began May Ist, and continued until 
October lst. The scenes and incidents, the struggles made 
by fish, and the exciting adventures were sufficient to 
make a volume alone. As the Eastern readers of the LAND 
oF SUNSHINE are not familiar with the fishes of the Pacific 
Coast, a word regarding them and the locality may be of 
interest. 

Santa Catalina Island lies about twenty miles off Los 
Angeles county, and several features have combined to give 
it its remarkable reputation as a fishing resort. Perhaps the 
most notable feature is the absolute immunity from storms. 
Every day from April to November is absolutely perfect 
with no storms or squalls of any kind. Again, the north 
side of the island is the lee, and often as smooth as glass. 
The fishing is all near shore, that is within from fifty 
feet to half a mile, so that the angler can well imagine 
himself in some Eastern lake. All these favorable condi- 
tions, with the fact that youare but three and a-half hours 
from a city of 100,000 people, and that there are good 
hotels on the very ground, have served to give the place 
its reputation. Yet, after all, it is the presence of the fish 
and their remarkable variety, that constitute the magnet 
which draws people from the East and the Continent. 

If any one was disposed to charge the amiable gentlemen 
who own Santa Catalina with the high name of a fish 
monopoly they could hardly deny it, as curiously enough 
Santa Catalina is the only place near Los Angeles where 
good fishing can really be enjoyed in smooth water. Then, 
again, this island has an absolute monopoly of tuna fish- 
ing, this gamy fish being found only from Avalon bay 
along the island shore for four or five miles. The tuna, 
famous for its leaps, comes in May and bites until August 
15th, ranges up to 1300 pounds; but the record catches are 
Col. C. P. Morehouse 251 pounds, Chas. F. Holder 183 
pounds. Ranking next in size isthe black sea bass, whose 




















ROYAL SPORT. 


Photo. by Swenson 
SECOND LARGEST TUNA EVER CAUGHT WITH ROD AND REEL. 


183 pounds. Prof. C. F. Holder, ex-Prest. 


maximum weight is possibly quite as much, but the largest 
ever taken at Avalon with a rod weighed 380 pounds. It, 
too, comes in May and bites until November. These are 
the giants, though the albicore ranges up to 100 
pounds; then comes the white sea bass, a magnificent fish, 
weighing as high as 80 pounds. It is called the white 
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salmon, and is the salmon of Southern California so far as 
appearances and fighting qualities go, but it is in reality a 
cousin of the Eastern weak-fish. The season for white sea 
bass is short—May and June theoretically—but if the 
angler takes more than ten or fifteen in the season he is 
fortunate. The yellowtail is the fish of the people, and 
pound for pound the gamiest fish in the world, and, if it 
could be taken in shallow water, would obtain a reputa- 
tion far ahead of the salmon. It is in season from March 
until January, and some seasons is taken at Avalon every 
month in the year. A thorough game fish is the sheeps- 
head, ranging up to sixteen pounds or more. The bonito, 
twenty pounds, which plays on the surface when hooked 
—the humming-bird of the sea—and finally, the white 
fish and rock bass, both attaining fifteen pounds, and both 
hard fighters in every sense of the word. I have not 
referred to the surf fish—a variety of groups—-the barra- 
cuda and many more, merely mentioning those which 
appeal especially to the rod and reel fishermen, and it 
will be seen that Southern California presents a remark- 
able assortment of finny game. It was with such material 
that the Tuna Club began its tournament of 1900. The 
lists were open to all but professional fishermen and their 
families, the only rules being that all fish must be taken 
with rod and reel, and a line not larger than a 24-thread. 
In point of fact many members of the club fish with a 16- 
strand line, a mere thread. The fish were arranged in 
classes. Class A included the leaping tuna, in which 
Col. C. P. Morehouse, of Pasadena, held first, with his 
251-pound fish, and C. F. Holder second with an 183 
pounder. The cups for exceeding the record were not 
won, but the largest catch of the season was made by 
General A. W. Barrett of a 164-pound fish, which gave 
him the presidency of the club for 1900-1901. The 
General, whose picture is given here, made a gallant fight 
for his fish, and his wife also distinguished herself by 
taking a leaping tuna. The vice-presidency was secured by 
Col. R. A. Eddy, of San Francisco, who took the greatest 
number, and who is one of the most expert anglers in 
America. During the tournament it is estimated that 
five hundred or six hundred tunas were hooked, and prob- 
ably three times as many strikes were had, but the anglers 
succeeded in landing but 141 fish, ranging from twenty- 
two up to one hundred and sixty-four pounds—a fact sug- 
gestive of the fighting quality of the tuna. A feature of 
this tournament, which some members deprecate, was the 
use of very short heavy rods, and by using them and a 
gasoline launch, which was backed up rapidly on the fish, 
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: Photo. by Swenson 
A MORNING’S CATCH OF WHITE SEA-BASS. 
By F. V. Rider. All over 50 Ibs. 

many were landed in from ten to twenty minutes. Per- 
haps the most remarkable score was made by Mr. F. Gray 
Griswold, of New York, who came all the way from Paris 
to take a leaping tuna. aioe 
In six days’ fishing Mr. Griswold took thirteen fish, 
ranging from 88 to 150 pounds. In one day he took five 
fish, thus breaking the record. The time ranged from 
eight to twenty minutes, a remarkable fact, though it 
should be remembered that short “‘club” rods are different 
from a pliable split-bamboo. If the incidents of the tour- 
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nament could all be told, they would make a remarkable 
showing. Mr. Woods played a giant fish fourteen hours 
and then lost it. Col. Moorehouse was towed out intoa 
rough sea, the boat nearly filling before his record tuna 
could be gaffed, far intothe night. Mr. Holder was towed 
ten miles by one fish, his boat overturned a mile from land by 
another, and during the swim to the launch Jim Gardner, 
his boatman, was three times hauled under water by the 
tuna, which they saved. Mr. Earlscliff played a fish five 
hours and dropped senseless in the boat as it came to gaff. 
Mr. Scudder fought a fish five hours which towed his boat 
eight miles out tosea. Mr. J. W. Studebaker was towed 
out to sea, landing his fish at midnight by the light of a 
ship’s lamp. Tunas have leaped over boats, almost wrecking 
them as in the case of W. H. Burnham. Others have 
flushed flying fish which have knocked able-bodied anglers 
out of their seats. In a word, there is no lack of excitement 
in this sport which appeals to manly men and lovers of the 
wildest kind of excitement and risks. One of the remark- 
able features of the tournament was the taking of tunas 
by ladies. This was supposed to be an impossibility, but 
it was done by Mrs. James Gardner, fish 136 pounds; 
Miss Olive Bell Clark, 118 pounds; Mrs. J. C. Connor, 116 
pounds; Mrs. A. W. Barrett, 22 pounds; Miss E. L. Ber- 
nard, 20 pounds. Class B in the tournament included the 
king of the bass, the black sea bass, which has received 
the attention of many famous anglers. The club record 
was 370 pounds by Mr. Manning, whose fish towed him ten 
miles and which was only taken by pouring oil on the 
water to reduce the sea. Mr. Franklin S. Schenck of Brook- 
lyn, defeated Mr. Manning, his catch weighing 384 pounds. 
It is interesting to note that Mr. Schenck, one of the best 
known anglers in the United States, who has fished every 
water, states that California has in Santa Catalina **the 
finest fishing in the world.” Mr. Schenck won the Tufts- 
Lyon victor cup, and the Rider-Macomber gold medal, which 
adorn the rooms of the club at Avalon. The present vice- 
president of the club, Col. A. R. Eddy, secured the second 
largest fish, weighing 362 pounds, also the fourth, taking 
handsome prizes. <A large number of these huge fish were 
brought in, almost every catch being sensational in the ex- 
treme. 

The largest white sea bass of the season weighed 48 
pounds, Mr. Doran and Mr. Vincent both taking one 
of that weight. No more beautiful or gamy fish is taken 
in the bay of Avalon than this. On the first day of the 
tournament of 1899, Mr. Holder and Mr. Ryder took ten bass 
in a forenoon, none of which weighed less than 50 
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pounds, and often five or six anglers would be seen playing 
a fish at one time not one hundred feet from shore. The 
John F. Francis gold medal was won by Mr. T. S. Manning 
in the yellowtail class, his fish weighing 32'2 pounds, 
while Mrs. E. L. Dickerson of New York took the prize 
for the largest fish taken by a lady, 24'2 pounds. Ceol. 
Eddy carried off the honors and prizes in the sheepshead 
class with a fish weighing 21 pounds; Mr. C. E. Parrie, 
of Cleveland, won a silver mounted rod for the largest 
white fish; Mr. S. W. Kellogg, a rod for a 31'2 pound albi- 
core, while Miss O. B. Clark, of Los Angeles, took a silver 
trophy for her 118-pound tuna. 

It is impossible in a single article to give an adequate 
idea to the stranger of the amount of sport represented by 
this tournament, and it is hoped that the powers that be 
in the Tuna Club will continue the festivals, especially as 
the lessons taught by the famous anglers who come here 
from every State and country all tend to improve the sport 
and place it upon the highest plane. 





To Preach the Multiplication Table might 
seem on its face a rather gratuitous minis- 
try. But it isn’t, among people who think 
two and two make one. Fora nation which 
personally confesses that it is the smartest 
in the world, there are surprisingly many 
things in which we Americans need the 
Gospel of Two Times Two. Perhaps, par- 
ticularly, in farming—the very fundament 
of all human sanity and continuance. One 
would think such smart people would by this 
time know something about agriculture, if 
they didn’t know much of anything about 
anything else. But no! the average Ameri- 
can farmer is almost as foolish as the aver- 
age American ** business man.” The latter 
thinks it smart to slave all his life for an 
unknown master and never get his pay ; the 
former pursues the stupidest form of gambl- 
ing ever invented!byjman. There are wicked 
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gamesters 
who risk a 
thousand 
dollars on 
the turn of 
a card; but 
our Bright 
American 
Farmer 
lays a year 
of his life, 
every year, 
ona toss-up 
with the 
sky! Aren’t 
we smart! 
A thousand 
years ago, 
American 
Savages 
had = sense 
enough to 
insure their 
crops. We 
have been 
a good deal 
quicker to- 
er — borrow 
WM. E. SMYTHE. ; t h e i r 
lands than 
their wit. It has been like the proverbial dude, who grew 
desperate : , 

“Aw, I'm going out and hold somebody up! I'll aim 
my pistol wight at him and say: ‘Here give me youah 
money or I'll blow out youah bwains.’” 

*" But Cholly ! Won’t it be better if you blow out their 
money and take their brains ?” 

e* 

The great apostle of Common Sense in Farming (and it 
is hardly too much to call him the Peter the Hermit of this 
greater crusade) is Wm. E. Smythe, whose masterly book, 
The Conquest of Arid America, is reviewed on another 
page. By no means the first American to see through 
the grindstone, he is broadest, deepest, most active and 
most eloquent of those who ask American farmers to be 
as smart as prehistoric Arizona savages. He is confess- 
edly, and beyond serious comparison, the foremost demon- 
strator of a problem which concerns our success incom- 
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parably more than all the tariffs, parties or currency 
schemes ever devised. His recent volume is one of the 
most extraordinary books ever written about the West; 
one of the most interesting, one of the truest, most pro- 
phetic and most vital. It is as readable as a novel; and 
has more real brains in it than a whole library of modern 
novels. 


* 


William Ellsworth Smythe was born in Worcester, Mass., Dec. 
24, 1861, of Pilgrim and Revolutionary stock. Educated in the 
common schools, he published an amateur paper at 14, and at 16 was 
apprenticed to the printer’s trade; later becoming a reporter, and 
then editor of weekly and daily newspapers. He was an ardent ad- 
mirer of Horace Greeley, and was “* brought up’’ on James Parton’s 
Life of that sage, which may account for his faith in the doctrine 
**Go West, young man,’’ and in the possibilities of associative effort 
so eloquently advocated by ‘‘ Old Horace.” 

His Western career began in 1888, when he removed to Nebraska 
to become editor of the Kearney Enterprise—a four-horse daily in a 
one-horse town, thanks to a boom and a subsidy—and, later, to become 
Edward Rosewater’s assistant on the Omaha Bee. It was at this 
time that he ‘*‘ discovered” irrigation. Nebraska had been * burned 
up” by a pitiless drought. Farmers were shooting their horses to 
save them from starvation. The State was prostrate in the face of 
the wide-spread calamity. ‘That summer Mr. Smythe spent his vaca- 
tion on the Vermejo river of New Mexico, and was amazed to find a 
land which sustained a perpetual drought during the growing season 
with great equanimity. He returned to Nebraska and began to pro- 
claim the strange doctrine that aridity is a blessing and irrigation a 
miracle. He urged the people not toemigate, but to irrigate—to stop 
praying for rain and begin to dig ditches. Some critics said he was 
sacreligious, but at these he hurled scriptural texts, going to Proverbs 
for this one: ‘* Make this valley full of ditches, for ye shall not see 
wind, neither shall ye see rain, yet this valley shall be full of water.”’ 
He clinched the matter by declaring that the glories of Eden itself 
sprung from irrigation, quoting: ** A river went out of Eden to water 
the garden.’’ He began an aggressive crusade with a series of irriga- 
tion papers in the columns of the Bee, though Mr. Rosewater was so 
fearful that somebody would be hung for saying that Nebraska 
needed irrigation that he insisted that the young enthusiast should 
sign his own name to the articles, so that the vigilance committee 
might make no mistake when they should call with a rope. But the 
articles proved popular. The people in the western counties began to 
send for the author. Instead of vigilance committees, he met en- 
thusiastic citizens with brass bands. A series of county conventions 
naturally led up to a State convention. Out of this came a well-or- 
ganized movement, which gave Nebraska a good code of irrigation 
laws and brought 400,000 acres under irrigation, completely changing 
the industrial character of the western half of the State and planting 
prosperity and plenty where there had been only desolation and 
despair. 

At the State convention, Mr. Smythe brought forward a propos- 
ition looking to a national irrigation congress, and was made chair- 
man of the committee to arrange the event. Now fully launched on 
his irrigation career, he resigned from the Bee and founded the Irri- 
gation Age, which was first published in Denver, and later in Salt 
Lake and Chicago. The first session of the National Irrigation Con- 
gress was held in Salt Lake in 1891. Mr. Smythe was chosen secre- 
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tary of its national committee, and as such arranged the famous 
international congress at Los Angeles in 1893. There he became 
executive chairman, and began the arduous labor of trying to make 
irrigation a national issue. In those days the movement had no 
treasurer or treasury. Its missionaries traveled ‘* without scrip or 
purse.’’ They worked for nothing and boarded themselves. Never- 
theless, the executive head of the Irrigation Congress managed to 
get to Washington and plead his cause with leading statesmen, to 
hold mass meetings in Boston, New York and Chicago, and to induce 
the editors of leading newspapers and magazines to furnish him with 
a platform from which he might address the Eastern millions. 
Leading men everywhere were converted to the cause. The congress 
met year after year. Mr. Smythe retired from its official leadership 
after the Albuquerque convention in 1895, but continued to plead its 
cause with voice and pen whenever opportunity offered. Probably 
his most important service was that which he was able to render 
after others had assumed the burden of the congress and of the Irri- 
gation Age, which never paid any dividends. Since then Mr. Smythe 
has contributed largely to the Century, Harper’s, Atlantic Monthly, 
North American Review, Forum, and many other publications, has 
lectured every winter in Eastern cities and towns, and in 1898 visited 
Great Britain in the interest of his cause. He is now bending his 
energies to the California Water and Forest Association’s movement 
in behalf of State irrigation, and seems likely to be identified with 
that cause for some time to come, since it must be a work of years to 
lay the foundation of the great economic achievement which may 
result in the full development of California’s resources. 

In 1882, Mr. Smythe married Harriet Bridge of Haverhill, Mass. 
They have two children, a son of 16 and a daughter of 14. Though 
the nature of his public work during the past ten years has made it 
necessary for him to travel constantly, during most of that period 
Mr. Smythe has claimed his residence in this State and considers 
himself a good Californian. 


Francis La Flesche, the 
American Indian whose 
charming story 7he Middle 
Five was reviewed in these 
pages last month, is the 
oldest son of E-sta-ma-za, 
formerly principal chief of 
the Omaha tribe. During 
visits to Washington to ne- 
gotiate treaties with the 
government, and journeys to 
New York, Boston and other 
large Eastern cities, the wise 
chief, grasping the situa- 
tion, foresaw that the safety 
of his people amid this im- 
minent race of whites must 
come by educating the young 
Indians as white children 
FRANCIS LA FLESCHE. are educated: to become 
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part of the nation, not its wards. Returning home he 
urged his people to send their children to the Presbyterian 
mission school on the reservation ; and sent his own son 
Louie. The lad died; and Francis, the only remaining 
son, replaced him in the school. 

Francis was at this school for six or seven years, learning 
rapidly under the excellent teachers. A quarrel between 
the superintendent and the Indian agent closed the school, 
and Francis went home to help on the farm his father had 
undertaken. The Omahas were then still a hunting people. 
They followed the buffalo and the elk in winter, and in 
summer in the time between planting and harvest. Francis 
was taken by his father on many of these great hunts, and 
in time became an expert hunter. During all this period i 
he had no chance for regular study ; and his only book was : | 
the bible a teacher had given him. But with his retentive H 
memory he kept the English he had learned; and even i 
added to it—the shrewd old father at every opportunity 
having the lad translate the scriptures to him. 

In the late Seventies, the Ponca Indians were removed . 
to the Indian Territory. Part of the tribe became dissat- 
isfied there ; and headed by Standing Bear, a sub-chief, 
moved back to the old reservation without permission. ‘ 
They were arrested and later released on habeas corpus. i | 

‘ 


 ——— 


Some fair-play-loving Easterners urged Congress to inves- 
tigate their wrongs, and the Senate sent out a committee, 
for which Francis La Flesche acted as an interpreter. In , 
this capacity he won the esteem of Senator Kirkwood, 
chairman of the committee ; and a year or two later, when 
Kirkwood became Secretary of the Interior under Garfield, | 
he invited the talented young Omaha to a place in the In- | 
dian Bureau. He has been in that office ever since. 
Young La Flesche was interested in the folklore of his ' 
own people and of other tribes, and continued his studies is | 
in Washington. With their folklore he took up their folk- | 
music; but unscientific musicians were unable to transcribe i | 
the songs accurately. At last, pretty well discouraged, he i 
fell in with that brave ally of science and the Indians, ‘ 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher. To her he submitted his manu- 
scripts for criticism and suggestion, with the result that 
the two became co-workers in the study of Indian music. ¥ 
Later they were joined in this work by the late Prof. John 
Comfort Fillmore, and a volume of Indian songs published i ) 
by the Peabody Museum of Harvard University was the 
product of this combination. F 
Folklore, science and even Indian music could not satisfy i 
the desire of Francis La Flesche to be of service to his 
race; he conceived the plan of writing of his people in pop- 
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ular form, to bring their life in touch with that of the 
white people, by revealing a common humanity — that 
touch of nature which makes the whole world kin. He has 
begun this life work in the story of his school fellows, the 
jolly, wholesome, real little boys of “‘7he Middle Five.” 


* 
*x* * 


At three score years and ten, Charles Dudley Warner has 
passed from us, and with him, practically, the Old School of 
American Letters. He was the last tall sentinel upon the 
walls of literature pure and simple; the last large man of 
the men who wrote calmly, the men who were never com- 
mercialized, who never one jot abated their ideals, who 
never put their ear to the ground to see what to write and 
how to write it, the men who could make money without 
being unmade by it, the men who did not ramp out trash 
to catch their high market. He was not a crusader—and I 
like crusaders, and so did he—but a staunch home-guard 
for Truth. Success did not sophisticate him, nor exquisite 
refinement sap his strength. He was always an artist and 
always a Man. Behind a dry exterior he wore a heart 
tender and clean and brave as a woman’s—and no one is 
half a man who is not one-fourth woman. The West 
owes him much—and particularly California. Our /taly 
is the most inseeing book ever written about the West by a 
straight Easterner. It was typical of Mr. Warner; not 
only in its literary skill, but in its equity. He was a man 
who could see the Other Side; a man who could care for an 
unlicked cub-writer, and club him gently to a better road; 
a man who could write to an obscure crusader: ‘‘ You are 
doing better work than Iam. Don’t change.” 

These are poor lines, but my eyes are dim for him. He 
was more to me, as man to man, than afe all the other men 
who expend ink. I owe him more. I loved him more. 
There is no need to say ‘‘God rest him!” for God knows 
His business; the pertinent prayer would be that we may 
not forget such a man’s example. Cras. F. Lummis. 


THE DISHONEST REVIEWER. 


OME casual remarks in November about dishonest review- 
®& ing, evidently need Expansion. A daily sermon, for that 
matter, might be preached to the same text; since 98 per cent 

of the ‘“‘reviewing”’ in this country today is not honest. If not in- 
competent, it is at least mechanical, hasty, superficial. Two- 
thirds of it is not reviewing at all, but reprint of amiable, 
handmedown notices, sent out by the publishers of the book. 
Now, publishers may be honest though mistaken. Certainly 

they wouldn’t print a book unless they thought it would sell. 

But we read reviews to find out what a supposed disinterested 



















person thinks. 
lisher’s notice as its own, is not honest though mistaken. 
* 

What is a review for? Nowadays, simply to tell us to buy or not 
to buy the book at issue. Wise people depend on the reviews in at 
most six publications among the tens of thousands in the United 
States; but the average reader is influenced by the average careless 
newspaper notice. And how does the average reviewer requite this 
confidence? An overworked hack, who may or may not know some- 
thing, smells a book and (unless something prejudices him against it) 

ises it, generally in the ready-made words the publisher was so 
thoughtful as to supply. The same man poses as expert in literature, 
economics, local color from Cairo to Callao (though he very likely 
was never outside his native State), fiction, poetry, biography, his- 
tory, ethnology, moral philosophy, and the rest of the list. What 
per cent. of the books reviewed in the United States do you imagine 
are read by the reviewers? Twenty? If you do, faith is not yet 
dead. Take a good man who has to “‘review”’ 30 books a week, asa 
mere side issue in his routine. How many of them cou/d he read, if 
he tried? And why do you suppose tons of publishers’ notices are 
sent to “‘ literary editors’’ every month? For fun? Or because they 
are overwhelmingly used? 

* 

This may be honesty. If it is, we need to change our standards. 
Our reviewer advises us to buy a worthless book he has not read. 
Why? Because he is “‘good-natured’’—to the publisher, that is; 
devil take the reader. Readers are fools enough to buy his paper and 
trust his verdict anyhow; but publishers will ‘roar’ if they do not 
get favorable notices. They may even refuse to advertise ! 

* 





* x 

A very gross example of what I mean is afforded by the egregious 
volume of Rev. Stephen Denison Peet, Ph. D., a few of whose char- 
acteristic ignorances were exposed in these ges. So far as I have 
seen, the only other honest criticism was in the Nation, the only 
serious big review in America in matters of scholarship, though the 
Dial is as honest in purely literary matters. Whoever the reviewer 
was [for the Nation does not sign its reviews] he knew his business. 
I have carefully verified that whole crucial indictment, and it is 
every word true. More than that, I can produce ten blunders of Peet 
for each one the Nation critic mentions—and so, of course, can every 
other specialist in that field. " 

* * 

But what will the average reviewer do with such a book? He will 
see that it is big and has “lots of pictures.’”’ He will observe that 
Dr. Peet is a Reverend anda Ph. D. And he will take his word for 
it; and will advise you to pay $4 for Dr. Peet’s Museum of Ignorance. 

* 

Fancy? Notatall. Dr. Peet sends me (anonymously, but I have 
heard from him before) copies of reviews and personal letters to 
show me that his kind praise him, if others blame. He sends them 


without reservation, and I know no reason anyhow why a Peetian 
should be protected. 


* 
* * 


The New York /ndependent is one of the oldest and best religious 
weeklies in the country. Its issue of July 26, 1900, says: 


“ Such a book is invaluable to a student of American antiquities.” 
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The newspaper which unreadingly reprints the pub- 
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It is, if he ‘‘ studies” as the Jndependenit seems to. Or if he hasa 
sense of humor. 

The Literary World, Boston, June 1, 1900, says: 

“Of these peoples . . . Mr. Peet has been for years a careful and thoroughly 
scientific student, and this volume is a comprehensive and authoritative exposition 
of the entire subject.” 

True, if the Literary World is an honest reviewer. 

The Chicago Advance (religious) says, Aug., 1900: 

“It is a fascinating study.” 

So it is. In impudence and ignorance. 

Education (Boston) says: 

“A substantial volume of great value. . . . Dr. Peet deserves the thanks of 
his countrymen for this contribution to our knowledge.” 

He does. And what he has contributed to the knowledge of Educa- 
tion is evidently in kind. Education! Boston! 

*** 

Now there is not a true word in any of these reviews—the part 
quoted or the part not quoted. Rude persons might call them lies. 
And thrice aggravated lies, when “ religious’’ and ‘educational’ 
journals tell them. Of course they know no better. Aye—and it is 
their idea of religion and education to advise you to “‘ give up” four 
dollars for a book they do wo/ know anything about. 

es 

The /ndependent, the Advance, the Literary World and Education 
put themselves on record as thinking there was a Franciscan priest 
in New Mexico 153 years before America was discovered; that Coron- 
ado visited New Mexico in 1536 and in 1554-7; that the Viceroy of 
Mexico accompanied him; that the Cliff-Dwellers preceded the Pueblos, 
and the Pueblos preceded the Cliff-Dwellers; that ‘‘ Chicken Itza’’ is 
in Guatemala, and the San Juan river in Mexico; that the Pueblo 
Rebellion was in 1780, and Laguna a town in 1540; that Navajos are 
Moquis, and Laguna is Zufii—and a thousand other ignorances of 
the most ignorant book ever published. They agree with Dr. Peet’s 
spelling and grammar—and both have been proved worse than was 
ever proved of any other book, ancient or modern. 

*** ‘ 

Now, did the /ndependent, Advance, Literary World and Education 
read this book before they advised their readers to buy it? If so, 
what have they to say for their scholarship? And whether they read 
it or not, what have they to say for their honesty? For it is equally 
dishonest to lie purposely or because you are too lazy to find out the 
truth. 

* 
* * 

This Remote Magazine, which is neither religious nor educational, 
commends these considerations to its betters. It is over 2000 miles 
from the Seat of Culture—and for that mercy thanks whatever gods 
may be. It is fallible and ignorant; but it never yet reviewed a book 
without reading it, nor reprinted one line of a publisher’s puff, nor 
swore to a thing it did not know about. Literary views are matters 
of opinion; but Peet reviews are matters of fact. Proved fact. 
These easy religionists will vindicate Dr. Peet’s spelling as soon as 
they do his science. But bless their hearts, they don’t know but 
*“ Mindcliff’’ and ‘‘ Winthrop’ and “ Brandelier,’’ and a hundred 
other butcheries are all right. What do /¢hey know of the field? 
What do they care? A book? Why, that’s their friend. A reader? 
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You are the ninny that buys their paper; you may buy the book, but 
you don’t advertise. Or, not to impute gross motives—for I believe 
this dishonesty is merely ignorant, and not willful—their grand good 
nature is for the publisher; not for you. 

*** 

These generally decent papers are to blame only as they submerge 
the kittens of their conscience in the commercial spirit of the time. 
You know these practices are dishonest. 7Z7hey know it too. “But 
everyone does it.’’ If the /ndependent, or the Advance, or Literary 
World, or Education will print an editorial declaring that they have 
a right to advise you (even by implication) to pay $4 fora book they 
did not read, and could not judge even if they did read it; or if they 
will pretend editorially that they know anything about Dr. Peet’s 
theme; or will attempt to defend him against any of the charges 
made against him by competent reviewers; or will say, editorially, that 
this book which is accused of being the most ignorant, the most im- 
pudent and the worst spelled book ever printed in the name of 
science is truly good—why, I will apologize to them in these pages, 
and state that I believe Dr. Peet’s brand of science and morals are as 
good as we have any right toexpect. But until that utterance—or a 
manlier one—I must say that I think each one of these publications 
has been guilty of shamefully dishonest reviewing. 

*** 

Mr. Peet is merely a type—though an aggravated one by grace of 
his ministerial and philosophical titles—and this preachment is not 
aimed at him. The time has come when, more than anything else, 
American Science (as well as all reviewing) needs truth-telling. We 
are so bedeviled with “‘ newspaper science’’ and reverend pot-boilers 
and pot-shot reviewers that real scholarship is largely smothered in 
the popular mind. Itis time to put a foot down, for Science’ sake, 
and for common morals. 


* 
* * 
The shocking immorality of such performances demands rebuke. 


ai 


Dr. Peet, as I have full documentary evidence, is raging at the “ per- 
sonal attack’? on him. He has not uttered a word of shame or con- 
trition for the unprecedented outrages on truth of which he stands 
convicted; nor of regret for the men whose honest money he has 
taken for his dishonest book. His sorrow is only at being found out. 
And God knows, the tithe of his sins against scholarship is not yet 
exposed. 
* 

Nor is he alone. He sends me this extract from a speech by Rev. 
Dr. E. F. Williams, before the Chicago Association of Congregationa 
Ministers: . 

“It is enough to say that the reading of this book will introduce the reader into a 
new chapter of American History. . . . The book shows, as do other volumes 
which bear the author’s name, his learning, industry, and rare good sense. We may 
not be aware of the fact, but it is true that no one among us is doing more than 
he to throw light on a dark and important subject, or is adding more to the fame of 
American Antiquarian Scholarship.” 

Does Rev. Dr. Williams pretend that he is competent to render a 
verdict on this book? If he does, I should like to hear from him. If 
he does not, by what authority, of God or man, does he pass his ig- 
norance on to a gathering of his brother ministers? 

*** 

And L£ducation (Boston) not content with its ‘“‘ review,’ writes 

personally to Dr. Peet: 
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“It is too bad that these fellows use their points of vantage in such despicable 
ways, and especially attack men, who have labored long and arduously to advance 
the cause of science. I want to assure you of my heartiest esteem and profound 
respect for the noble service you are doing your countrymen in your magazine and 
published books.” 

The assurance is unnecessary. ducation was apparently foreor- 
dained by God to “‘esteem” and ‘respect’? Dr. Peet’s brand of 
scholarship; to deem it “‘noble’” to sell ignorant falsehoods, and 
“‘despicable’’ to expose them. And the humor—or one humor—of 
the case is that these gentlemen will love the trap they were caught 
in, and bitterly detest the incidental day whose dawn exposed them 
nipped by the hind leg. 

* 
* * 

A Washington scientist to whom I am more considerate than Dr. 
Peet is—for the sake of his associates—writes the doctor, courage- 
ously : 

“ Your note of Sept. 25 is this moment at hand, and seems so important that I drop 
all other matters to respond. First and foremost I want to give you absolute assur- 
ance that the review of your book in the —— was not written by ——.” 

This seems to call for no comment; except that the gentleman who 
wrote it knows as well as I do the ignorance and impudence of Dr. 
Peet, and would not dare defend him in type or before an audience, 
and does not in this letter pretend that the exposure of Peet is not 
strictly true. 


* 
* * 
There is no need to quote letters on the other side. The accusation 


of Dr. Peet is true. He does not deny it. Neither he nor any one of 
his accomplices in the furtherance of falsehood dare take up any one 
point in the Vafion’s indictment or in mine, and declare it untrue. 
And he still tries to sell this discredited book. 

But a paragraph in a letter today from one of the foremost stu- 
dents in America is so characteristic of what other experts are writ- 
ing, that it may be quoted. As he has not asked to be involved, the 
responsibility is mine: 

**T am glad to see that some one has at last taken the cudgel to the 
Reverend Mr. Peet. How he has escaped so long I cannot imagine 
—unless he was considered beneath contempt. He has been grinding 
out his awful books and his atrocious magazine with impunity.”’ 

* 
* P 

Even two or three honest and competent reviews in the United 
States can by continuity discourage the now common practice of ig- 
noramuses to write scientific books. These men have no moral sense. 
Their only vulnerable point is their vanity. If they know that im- 
pudence and mendacity will be exposed, they will cease to practice 
them. The object of an honest exposure is to make people more 
careful how they deal with Scientific truth. CHL 





THE WIND’'S WILL. 


BY GRACE BLLERY CHANNING. 


EATED on the railing of the house-top the Professor 
was presumably engaged in studying the heavens. 

For a less potent purpose would one hardly select a 
flat tin roof beneath the ardent glare of a California 
sun, midsummer and mid-noon. 

The Professor’s far-sighted gaze was in fact fixed 
upon a scattered nebulous mass which persisted in 
shaping itself beneath his regard into the semblance of 
a girl’s head, surmounted by that vague species of 

head-gear known as a “*’T'am O’Shanter.” Now there is no 
work on Meteorology extant which gives the scientific name 
of this precise “‘cloud form” nor the kind of weather it por- 
tends—a fact which may explain the perturbed expression 
of the student. The most scientific of scientists felt him- 
self astray. Rising abruptly from his post on the railing, 
he opened the door of the weather-shelter and mechanically 
read the instruments. The shelter was an amorphous 
affair, slenderly constructed, with four legs and crossbars, 
surmounted by a lidded and latticed house. It had been a 
source of much mental distress to the inhabitants of the 
valley. 

“If I was a-going to put up a cistern on top of my house, 
I'd put it large enough to do some good,” remarked one 
passer-by. 

** Oh, it’s‘no cistern, it’s a bird-house of some kind,” re- 
sponded his companion. 

Tom, chuckling behind the lime hedge, promptly christ- 
ened the mystery “‘the nest of the Meteorological Eagle.” 
It was popularly believed by the young of the neighbor- 
hood that the Professor kept two eagles therein, screwed 
to their perches and named respectively Max and Minnie. 
The sight of the Professor, seated before the cage on the 
lofty roof at sundry hours of the day and night, awakened 
awe in the youthful mind. 

He contemplated his pets absently now, standing before 
the open door. There they were in orderly rows—his 
finely tested darlings, maximum and minimum thermome- 
ters, thermograph, and the charts with their delicately 
drawn lines. There, too, were the record-papers covered 
with the Professor’s minute and exquisite figures, inter- 
spersed here and there with larger and bolder characters, 
where Elisabeth had taken the observations. Taking ob- 
. servations implies a certain amount of previous instruc- 
tion ; but instruction was—nominally, at least—the Pro- 
fessor’s avocation. 
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Just as distinctly carpentry was not, though he had 
reared this cage with his own hands, Elisabeth holding 
the nails and handing up the instruments to be affixed in 
their places, no one called them “‘ roosts” till Tom came. 
Elisabeth it was also who bound up the bruised fingers of 
Science afterward, all whose learning was insufficient to 
avert the natural consequences of coming between an 
irresistible force—the hammer, and immovable strength 
—the board. 

There they were, the letters of the alphabet, by means of 
which the Professor read some fragments of the gigantic 
poem of the sky, that volume upon which he pored from 
morning till night. From it his eyes had contracted their 
far-away gaze, and his head that slightly uplifted pose ; 
from it, too, perhaps, was it that the Professor overlooked 
so many things conspicuously near his feet, and went 
blindly stumbling and tumbling into and against all man- 
ner of actualities. There was never anyone actually out 
of long clothes who more needed a guardian. 

He shut the door of the cage and peered mechanically 
into the depths of the rain gauge wherein no rain had 
fallen for months; then having absolutely no other where 
to look, he looked at last straight down into Elisabeth’s 
rose garden. 

A path, winding through a bordering blaze of roses 
wound itself, eventually, all around the rose-laden cottage 
and lost itself in the rose wilderness beyond. Over two 
hundred members of the Rose family kept splendid court 
therein; the pale Bride, the paler Ninhetos, the lofty pink- 
slenderness of Catherine Mermets, the shell-like loveliness 
of the Duchess—these with fifty fainter kindred beauties 
mingled with rich oriental blooms of saffron, rose and 
blood-red, while at the back of the garden La France 
towered in solid ranks, casting its heavy perfume over all 
the rest. The blended scent of these rose-thousands pos- 
sessed, the Professor was convinced, very subtle and power- 
ful medicinal virtues ; to its influence he attributed much 
of his own improvement in health and, consequently, 
spirits, and he made it a point of duty to spend much of 
every day in the benign plot of ground. 

Elisabeth, being herself as much a product of the air 
and sun as any rose, was not the person to gainsay this 
theory. 

**It has done you good, at least,” she assented. Some- 
thing certainly, be it rose, sun or air, had made a different 
being of the Professor. He never remembered to have felt 
so well in his life; what of this happy result he did not 
attribute to hygienic influences of the rose, he ascribed to 
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the slightness of precipitation as revealed by his instru- 
ments. ‘Those anxious friends and relatives who had bid- 
den him foreboding farewells the autumn previous, would 
have held it the crowning miracle of this miraculous region 
could they have witnessed the change wrought by one brief 
winter. There were times when the Professor looked, if 
not like any other young man, at least like the young man he 
was, instead of a fantastic Roycroft edition of youth. To 
what he would have attributed this, can never be known, 
for he remained in scientific ignorance of the transforma- 
tion. Tom, however, noted it in the one instant occupied 
in traversing the two steps between the carriage and the 
deep veranda where the Professor stood to receive his 
nephew, Elisabeth and her mother filling the background, 
as became strangers, though bent on hospitality. Tom’s 
eyes opened and shut rapidly at sight of the Professor’s 
beaming countenance. 

“‘Absolutely, he looks alive!” was his thought. ‘* This 
southern warmth is charming,’ were his ambiguous words 
of greeting. 

“It is a faultless climate,” replied the Professor enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘Or nearly so,” he added with scientific precis- 
ion, as he looked vaguely about for something to carry up 
the stairs whither Tom, Elisabeth and her mother, all 
laden, were preceding him. ‘“‘If I should reproach it with 
a fault, it would be the over-coldness of the nights,” he 
continued following up the procession empty-handed, ‘‘and 
even that may conduce to its peculiar tonic quality, so no- 
ticeable in contrast to other semi-tropic climates. Miss Eli- 
sabeth, allow me,” he made a futile dash at the bag as she 
deposited it on a chair. 

‘Thank you so much, Professor Dahlgren,” answered 
Elisabeth, demurely, and then it was Tom made his first 
impressionistic study in dimples. 

The Professor descanted still further upon the climatic 
advantages later in the afternoon, strolling with the two 
young people up and down the odorous paths; he unfolded 
his theory of a rose-sanitarium, and gave his nephew a 
needlessly sufficient number of reasons (which is worse than 
too few) in explanation of his protracted stay in so obscure 
aspot. Tom, matching Elisabeth’s cheeks to the roses 
they passed, and now and then glancing at the sea of bloom 
about them, felt that his uncle’s explanation was entirely 
clear. He had an idea a month or so in the rose garden 
would set 4zm up wonderfully; now that he thought of it, 
those last weeks at Harvard had pulled him down a bit, 
particularly the commencement oration. 

With folded arms and eyes slightly raised as usual, the 
Professor strolled ahead of his companions. 


” 
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**Yes,” he was saying, “it is a climate of marvelous 
vitality ; one feels young unconsciously ; it is easy to un- 
derstand that the natives attain an age beyond the normal 
period of man; the longevity is as remarkable as the rapid 
growth. ‘Trees here—” 

It was just at this point that Elisabeth interrupted him 
with a soft exclamation, throwing herself upon her knees 
before a mass of towering greenness without regard to her 
white gown. 

** What is it?” inquired the Professor, anxiously peering 
forward in his blind way. 

Elisabeth rose to her feet triumphantly. 

“The Gloire Lyonnaise, it is about to blossom; look !” 
She pointed to a long, slender green finger revealing a tip 
of snow. 

*‘Ah,” responded the Professor abstractedly. It seemed 
to him that he already perceived a change in the air; he 
lifted his sensitive face and drank the air like an intelli- 
gent pointer. 

“*It is the rose of roses,” said Elisabeth enthusiastically. 
‘“ These ”"—she swept a scornful hand about the garden— 
“‘are only commoners ; this is the Queen.” 

“*Indeed,” replied the Professor abstractedly, “‘that is 
strange,” he added abruptly. 

‘Not at all strange,” Elisabeth protested, carefully bend- 
ing back the spray. ‘‘It is quite time for it to blossom.” 

But the Professor was already on the veranda, before a 
row of instruments tacked to the wall. 

“Very strange indeed,” he repeated. ‘“The air has grown 
warmer—at this hour—the maximum shows it.” He ran 
his long delicate finger over the glass. ‘*’The constant cli- 
mate has a caprice.” But he spoke to the air he was con- 
cerned with; Elisabeth had remained among the roses and 
Tom, who had just decided her cheek matclied the Mermet, 
saw it confute him beneath his very gaze with an intima- 
tion of a ruddier rose. 

A passing wonder smote him, but he threw himself into 
the examination of the incipient Glory on the bush before 
him with so much ardor as to cover himself and his sinning 
relative with glory of another kind, he hoped. Elisabeth 
and he returned to the house old friends, with a rose-ren- 
dezvous appointed for the next morning, when Tom rashly 
undertook to master the complete garden-science. 

Quite undisturbed meanwhile, the Professor mounted 
to the roof and verified the caprice by the voice of the 
caged oracles ; descending at the third supper-summons, he 
told the family all about it. The brevity of Elisabeth's 
replies he attributed, after a puzzled moment of thought, 
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to some slight nervous effect induced by the atmospheric 
condition. And dwelling upon the marvels of that con- 
dition, he presently unrolled before them the infinite fan- 
tasies of that air-realm in which he lived, so fascinatingly 
that they all forgot their suppers and sat spell-bound list- 
ening to his improvisations. Nobody can say how young 
and beautiful the Professor was at such moments. When 
he hastily remembered his observations, Elisabeth accom- 
panied him tosee if the caprice were grown more capricious, 
and up among the tree-tops and the stars they fell into a dou- 
ble silence, until Tom in an excess of zeal came up and in- 
sisted on being told the names, uses and processes of the in- 
struments. Everyone knows there is nothing so irksome to 
the expert as the crudeness of the novice. The Professor de- 
scended hastily to the parlor, where he sat with his scien- 
tific paper in his hand while Elisabeth played softly on the 
piano to Tom, and Elisabeth’s mother sat sewing in her 
low chair. Many an evening they had spent thus, with 
the rose perfume stealing in at every window—only, of 
course, Elisabeth had not always played to Tom. 

How much this gay young Harvard graduate, excelling 
in athletics and radiating his contentment with life, had 
enlivened their quiet circle! Before he had been a month 
among them he had hunted out the nearest golf-links and 
initiated Elizabeth into the mysteries of “‘putting” and 
**foozling;” he had learned every rose in the garden, 
whereas the Professor had never mastered more than the 
one radical difference between a red rose and a white; 
he had found time to help Elisabeth in all her gardening 
as handily as if Eden had been his only home; everyone 
of the neighboring hills and distant cafions he explored 
with Elisabeth, and there was not a nook of the arroyo 
valley where his foot—beside hers—had not set its print. 
Tom was an immense addition, and doubtless his uncle 
would have enjoyed him as much as it is possible to enjoy 
a nephew fifteen years younger and with whom one has no 
closer affinity than is expressed by the relation of a tennis 
racquet to an ethereal current—if he had been feeling or- 
dinarily well. But just at this time he began not to feel 
ordinarily well; he was even feeling extraordinarily un- 
well, and what worried him as only the specialist ever is 
worried was that there appeared no sufficient climatic 
cause to account for it. He really was at a loss to what to 
attribute it. The instruments revealed nothing unusual. 
Whatever the nature of his obscure malady, nobody else 
seemed to suffer from it, which would look, thought the 
worried man, as if the causes were special and individual. 
He thought seriously of changing his room, under whose 
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windows a pungently delicate citriodora gave out its fra- 
granice. 

The ‘‘young people,” as the Professor vaguely termed 
them, seemed in excellent health; Elisabeth indeed ap- 
peared to bloom into a rosier youth with every day, and 
‘Tom was the incarnation of the vigorous world about him. 
Together they overflowed the house with their exuberant 
spirits. Thirty-eight is not extreme old age, but in the 
presence of these two the Professor felt venerabie. Be- 
tween his nephew and himself there yawned a vast gulf— 
of time and other trifles. 

Youth seeks youth naturally. It was Tom who staked 
and budded, planted and transplanted, while the Professor 
walked wide-eyed and abstracted, up and down, pausing 
now and then when his attention was called, and responding 
with an absent “‘yes,” “indeed,” and walking away in the 
middle of their sentences. At such times Tom would 
throw back his head and laugh in a way to increase the 
gaiety of nations at Elizabeth’s blush of vexation. 

**You mustn’t mind the dear old duffer,” he would say 
apologetically, “‘his head is literally in the clouds, you 
know.” 

For his part, he heard every syllable of every word 
Elisabeth let fall and knew the date on which every given 
rose ought to blossom, according to Elisabeth’s calander. 

Now there is a certain pleasure, however important the 
affairs of one’s companion and however trivial one’s own, 
in having him affect an interest in these latter, even 
though he should feel it not. And perhaps there is no 
woman living who can always and at all times bear com- 
placently to be looked at like a clothes-horse. Her inter- 
ests, are they not a partof her ? Andshe herself, is she not 
at least a portion of the animated landscape ? It was, there- 
fore, but natural—what the polite term ‘‘a logical se- 
quence”—that the Professor should presently find himself 
relegated to a distinct solitude with the privilege of con- 
templating at his ease a solitude ¢ deux. Not only was 
there no longer anybody to whom to say that solitude is 
sweet, but there was nobody to say to him that the sun 
was waxing hot, whereby the Professor caught a chronic 
headache out on the blazing roof. 

Elisabeth, however, had not the slightest pretext for 
even one aching head, so assiduously did Tom follow her 
about with a sunshade. ; 

The Professor’s head ached now as he looked down-— 
yes, there were Elisabeth, Tom and the sunshade in the 
garden beside the Gloire Lyonnaise, whose first blossom 
was half open—at least the Professor had an idea it was 
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the Gloire Lyonnaise. In reality it was a scarlet Duke of 
something or other. 

“In profusion, the rose is after all a vulgar flower,” 
thought the Professor with sudden critical severity. That 
odor which he had so often pronounced salubrious he all at 
once found detestable. He went hastily into the house and 
sat down at the writing table in the pretty little room 
which was his. Drawing his notes toward him and run- 
ning his nervous hand through his hair, he dipped the pen 
in the ink; it had not yet wet the paper nor dried upon the 
poised pen when Tom entered in his usual headlong but not 
ungraceful haste. The Professor raised his eyes to the 
intruder with an expression of annoyance: instantly trans- 
muted into one of wrath. 

*“'T’he Gloire Lyonnaise !” he exclaimed. 

‘*Eh, what?” replied his nephew, glancing about him 
in dismay. 

“The Gloire Lyonnaise,” repeated the Professor, rising 
in his exasperation and advancing upon his nephew with 
extended pen, while his flashing eye transfixed the flower 
that flamed from his nephew’s buttonhole. 

Tom looked astounded ; in point of fact he was so—that 
his uncle should assume to know a rose by any name. 


, 


**So that’s what they call it, is it?” he said quietly, after 


” 


a moment, ** Well, it’s not half a bad rose. 
The Professor threw his pen upon the table; he could 

no longer control the irritation which had been slowly ac- 

cumulating through the interminable hours of the day. 

**It happens to be Miss Elisabeth’s favorite rose. Com- 
mon breeding would seem sufficient to protect the property 
of others.” 

‘“*'That will do, if you please,” said Tom coldly, the color 
rising to his cheek while his sense of ludicrous astonish- 
ment was growing. ‘‘I will settle the offense with the pro- 

rietor. Or, perhaps—” he added with a dangerous sparkle, 
‘you prefer I should leave the outraged one here and take 
one of these instead?”—he moved toward the bowl which 
adorned the bureau. 

** Pray take them a//,” replied his uncle with asperity. 
He added in the height of his exasperation: **’This inces- 
sant rose-scent is intolerable.” 

Without further words he sat down and began to write. 
An oddly illuminated expression crossed his nephew’s face 
as he moved silently to his own apartment, but before he 
had passed the threshold, the Professor raised his head. 
His face looked extremely worn. 

‘**If I spoke with undue warmth,” he said formally, “I 
apologize. Iam not feeling quite myself. It is possible I 
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spoke—er—nervously. It was exceedingly warm on the 
roof—.” 

‘** Warm !” repeated his nephew with emphasis, ‘* You 
need a guardian.” He contemplated the Professor with 
mingled affection and contempt. ‘*‘ Uncle Henry,” he said 
abruptly, ‘“‘why don’t you marry?” 

The pen popped from the Professor’s nervous hand quite 
across the table. Tom politely picked it up and handed it 
back. 

** Marry!” echoed the Professor in a tone asif his nephew 
had proposed suicide. ‘‘ Marry!—” 

*‘Why onearth not? You are a young man—little as 
you act the part.” 

**]-I-I-” stammered the Professor blushing like a girl, 
**I have never contemplated such a step—I disapprove of 
matriage for the scientific student—I-I- in short your pro- 
position is absurd. There is no reason why I should 
marry.” 

He picked up his pen hastily and dipped it in the ink as 
one dismissing a subject. 

His nephew eyed him with mild exasperation. 

**Do you think if you were in love you would know it 
from dyspepsia?” he inquired. Without waiting for a 
reply, he closed the door behind him. 


[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 


IN THE CANON. 


BY BLANCHE M,. BURBANK. 


Brave with wild astors, clothed with chaparral, 
Beauteous with Autumn’s lavish storé, 

With moss-hung oak and tasselled sycamore, 
With eucalyptus and green chamisal, 

The cafion flings wide-open doors to all. 

Her walls shut out old Ocean’s ceaseless roar, 
Shut out the desolate stretch of sandy shore. 

I enter; and all worldly burdens fall. 


The present holds me in its dreamy spell; 

The past no longer calls me like the sea. 

The spirit of the cafion sets me free. 

Care’s voice is hushed, no rankling memories tell 

Of future tasks. On Time’s remotest rim 

They look like distant mountains gray and dim. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








EARLY WESTERN HISTORY. 
BENAVIDES’S MEMORIAL, 1630. 


Translated by Mrs. Edward E. Ayer, annotated by F. W. Hodge, 
edited, with notes, by Chas. F. Lummis. 


Ill. 
FERTILITY OF THE LAND. 


LL this land is most fertile, yielding with very great abund- 
ance all that is planted in it—-corn, wheat, pink beans 
| /rijoles|, lentiles, peas, beans [Aadas], vetches, pumpkins, 
watermelons, muskmelons, cucumbers, all sorts of garden- 
stuff [verdura], cabbages, lettuce, carrots, artichokes[cardos], 

peppers, onions, prickly-pears, pitahayas, very good plums, apricots, 
peaches, nuts, acorns, mulberries, and many other (truits} which I 
leave [unsaid] to avoid tediousness. Only, 1 mention separately the 
trees of pifion nuts,* which are of a different species from those of 
Spain, for they [the nuts] are large and tender to crack, and the trees 
and cones [are] small. And so great is the quantity that it seems 
interminable [znacabadle|, and of so much esteem that a fanega [of 
the nuts} is worth in Mexico [city] twenty-three and twenty-four 
dollars ; and they who turn to sell them again [at retail] make money 
onthem. And so fertile is the land that it has been seen to harvest 
a hundred and twenty, and a hundred and thirty, fanegas to [each] 
fanega sown of wheat; andit has happened that they have harvested 
very good crops from the stubble of the year before, without having 
given it any other working than a little irrigating. 


FISH. 


has likewise many rivers in which are fish in great abundance ; 

and great sloughs |es¢eros|, and particularly the Rio del Norte. 

This, when it carries least water, and we can ford it, comes up 

to the saddle ; and when it goes swollen, it is of rapid and great 

current, with the water that it receives from the melted snows 
alone. And the same of the rest of the small rivers [riachuelos] 
which unite with it. All the which are very abundant in catfish 
[éagres], trout |/ruchas], silvery chubs [sardinas], eels, shovel- 
noses [agujas], matalotas, suckers [boguinetes], gar-pikes |cassones] 
and many others.t 


*N. Y. Pub. Lib. translates pifiones “pincapple-trees,” and pifias (cones) “pine- 
apples”! The pition is little larger than a beachnut. It grows on a small pine tree; 
Pinus edulis. 

tT he boniest passage in Benavides. Several of these provincial fish-names are 
altogether obsolete, and are to be found in nodictionary. SBagre is catfish—Ictal- 
urus furcatus (channel cat) and Ameiurus natalis (yellow cat). 7rwche is trout— 
Salmo spilurus. Aguila is eel—Anguilla chrysypa. Soquinete is unquestionably 
sucker, of which there are several varieties in New Mexico (as Moxostoma conges- 
tum). Sardina is doubtless one of the small silvery chubs (Notropis dilectus) 
which abound in various New Mexican streams ; while of course true “ sardines” 
are not found there. Aguya, “needle,” would naturally be taken to be the garfish ; 
but it is used by the native New Mexicans today (the very old-timers, that is) for 
the shovel-nosed sturgeon of the Rio Grande (Scaphirhynchus platyrhynchus). 
Casson is a puzzie. Doubtless it is for Cazon, and refers to some Aunter-fish—prob- 
ably a gar pike (Lepisosteus platystomus). A dogfish is Cazon ; but of course there 
are no sharks in the Rio Grande. Afafa/ofa is the hardest knot of all. Matalote was 
an Aztec “ Man-Killer.” It is commonly used by the Mexicans of New Mexico and 
Arizona for a rack-o’-bones, sharp-backed, hard-gaited, worthless horse—an intelli- 
gible enough metaphor—buat none of them nowadays apply it to any fish, so far as I 
can learn. Still, there is little doubt that it is a continuance of the same simile, 
and that Meta/ofa means some hard, bony, sharp-backed fish. It might be the sun- 
fish or “Punkin-seed,” of which there are half a dozen species in the lower Rio 
Grande; or the Buffalo Fish Corcobado (Hunchback), which is common as far up as 
Chama; or possibly the Gespregou or Sheepshead (A Aplodinotus granniens), a big, 
lean, tough, bony fish common in Texas rivers, but mostly below El Paso. I, how- 
ever, we remember that in 1630 Arizona was an unnamed part of New Mexico, and 
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GAME. 


HE abundance of game appears infinite. There aredeer of 
many different species, and some like large mules [for size]* 
and they have alsoa taillikea mule. And others as great as 
these, though the tail is after the fashion of other deer; very 
thick with hair[so]that it seems[as if] they carry a shield on 

the haunch.+ And they are so great and strong that the Maesse de 
Campo,t for pomp [ grandeza], had his coach drawn by two deer of 
this [kind], which they tamed since [they were] little. And they 
pulled with such dash that it was necessary to put at the sides [two] 
very tame mules to hold them back. Of the rest [deer], of medium 
size,§ there are very, very many [muchissimos]; and on these the In- 
dians sustain and clothe themselves ; for of the hides of them they 
make and tan buckskins [ gamuzas] so good that they sell them in 
Mexico [city] at five and six dollars. Of cotton-tail rabbits and 
jackrabbits there is no numbering ; foxes, wolves, [mountain] lions] 
wildcats and bears are also most numerous. There is a genus of 
mountain sheep, very great and with very bulky horns. Andupa 
wall, tho’ it be high and smooth, they clamber at speed; or up 
a high cliff, as it were by a ladder. And frisking or in flight 
they are wont to fling themselves from the highest cliffs downward, 
falling always headfirst, and they rise immediately with all nimble- 
ness, as if they had done nothing.§] And in all [wild] animals all 
that kingdom is very abundant ; and equally [assz] our herds have al- 
ready propagated much chere; [being] taken [thither] from New 
Spain, for there were none there. As, herds of [horned] cattle, and 
sheep—and [there] the ewes ordinarily bear three lambs [at a birth] 
—herds of swine, mules and famous horses, particularly for military 
use [fara /as armas). And it is very well worth seeing [es mui de 


that Benavides was for some time on the Gila, the puzzle is solved. Fray Francisco 
Garcés [see Coues’s Garces, Vol. I, p. 142), writing in 1776, says the only fish he found 
in the Gila was “that which they called Matolote.” This is certainiy the fish named 
“ Gila” by Baird and Girard in 1853, after the river in which they found it. 

The foremost of American ichihyologists, besides identifying the other fish men- 
tioned above, sends me this note: 


“ Garcés’s remarks settle the Matalota. There are no large fish in the Gila except- 
ing the two large, bony chubs called, by Baird and Girard, Gila robusta and Gila 
elegans. In the very mouth of the river there is also a big, rawboned sucker of 
much the same build, called Xyrauchen cypho, the Razor-back or Hump-back 
Sucker. The Gila is a hump-back chub, about a foot and a half long, with a low, 
large mouth and a long, broad tail. It is popularly known as Bony-Tail, Gila 
Trout and Round-Tail; and is about as poor eating as a fish can be. It is not found 
in the Rio Grande ; but there is a chub of another group, somewhat similar in make- 
up, though not so aggravated a case. It reaches a length of 6 to 12 inches, and is 
found everywhere from San Luis Park, in eddies and deep places, as far as Brazos 
Santiago. This is called Pescadito, or Rio Grande Chub. It was first described 
from Chihuahua as a species of Gila, because in its humped back it much resembles 
the true Gila. Its right name is Leuciscus nigrescens.” Davip Starr JORDAN. 

Thanks are also due the expert linguist W. M. Tipton, in this knotty point; and I 
have consuited large numbers of Mew Mexicans from the northern, central and 
southern portions of the territory. The N. Y. P. L. version does not translate dagres, 
matalotas or boquinetes ; uses“ sardines” for sardinas; “ needie-fish” (which means 
nothing) and renders cassones as “topes,” which is absurd. Tope is Welsh slang 
for a dogfish or other shark ; and there are no dogfish in New Mexico. It also 
translates grandes esteros “great lakes.”’ Esteros does not mean lakes, and there are 
no lakes there.— Ep. 

"The “Mule-deer,” Odocoilus hemionus. 

tProbably the “white-tailed deer,”” Odocoilus Americanus macrouros. 

tLit. “Master of the camp.” We have no exact equivalent. Probably Adjutant 
is nearest. 

§The “black-tail,” Odocoilus columbianus. Omitted by N. Y. Public Library. 


9A good “popular” description of the Cimarron, or mountain sheep, ovis ammon. 
See John Muir’s fine chapter in The Mountaius of California. 
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ver] when the Indians make a general hunt*; for there come to- 
gether four or five thousand, and go beating-up [oxeando for ojeando, 
starting game) through all the hills they wish, making a surround in 
such manner that the game runs against people on all sides when it 
flees. And they go on narrowing the circle in [such] manner that in 
a brief space they have all the game together, where are seen ani- 
mals of all sorts. The killers enter within the circle, and those with- 
out close in; and all that is killed is divided among all—though they 
give advantages [i. e. larger shares] to the captains. 


RIGOR OF THE TEMPERATURE. 


HE temperature is by extremes; for the winter is very rigoroust 

and of so many snows, frosts [y eos, for yelos, hielos) and cold 

[snaps] that all the rivers, sloughs [esferos] and even the 

Rio del Norte freeze in [such] manner that [people] pass over 

them with loaded wagous,and very large bands of cattle at full 

speed, as if it were over very firm ground. And then we Religious 
endure very great hardship to cross these rivers to minister to the 
pueblos; for as the rivers stay frozen, they are on top like polished 
and slippery crystal, and [people] on horseback and on foot give 
themselves very great falls. And as the remedy for this is to throw 
dirt on top, so that the feet may adhere and maintain themselves, 
we do not find it [the dirt]. For everything is so frozen that to make 
a grave in the Church, a fire is first built on top [of the earth floor] 
that it may thaw it; and it cannot be opened with small crowbars 
[darretas}. And it suffices to say that when we are saying Mass we 
have two braziers at the sides of the Chalice; and with all this, and 
the warmth of many people that are in the Church, the wine freezes 
for us.§ And so every winter many Indians are frozen in the coun- 


*This communal surround-hunt is mentioned by Cabeza de Vaca in his Nan/ragios 
about 1539: by Villagran in 1610 etc. For description of it in modern times see A 
New Mexico David (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.), >. 54. On the Zuni mountains 
there isa place known to the Zufis as Na-ta-ta-quin, “ Deer-surround-place.” 

tThe U. S. Weather Bureau has kept records in N. Mex. ever since 1871. The 
coldest weather recorded in these 29 years, at the localities specified, is as tollows: 

Bernalillo, N. M. (in the Rio Grande valley, about the center of N. Mex., geo- 
graphically and as to altitude), Dec. 24-31, 18%, the minimum thermometer was re- 
spectively below zero, 2°, 7°, 5°, 10°, 11°, 5°, 8°, 13° 

Ona Feb. 15, 1895, the lowest thermometer was— 

Santa Fé, N. M., 11 below zero. 

Albuquerque, 10 below zero. 

Los Lunas (and again next day), 11 below zero. 

Aztec, 18 below zero. 

Las Vegas, 24 below zero. (Feb. 14, 12° below; Feb. 16, 22° below.) 

Ft. Stanton, 26 below zero. 

On Jan. 4, 1897 the mercury at Los Lunas, well dowa the valley, reached 11° below 
zero; and Jan. 22, 1898, lu® below. 

The coldest weather recorded iu Santa Fé since 1871 was 13° below zero; Dec. 25, 
1879, and Jan. 21, 1883. 

The Rio Grande has frozen over several times in the memory of people now living. 
I myself have seen cattle and wagons cross on the ice. Castafieda speaks of the 
Rio Grande as frozen over in 1540-41: “Which for almost four months had beea 
frozen over so that they crossed the ice on horseback.”—Ep. 

tUtterly boggled by the N. Y. P. L. “Transiation.” 

$An excellent example of the virtue of the rule, fit forall students: “When a 
statemeut seems to you safe, investigate it; when a statement seems to you incredi- 
ble, investigate it." To three specialists in N, Mex. history,long resident in the 
territory and familiar with every corner of it, this story of Benavides seemed 
strained —we never had dealt with wine in cold weather. Luvestigation proves the 
assertion true beyond a peradventure. Omitting abundant testimouy as to the con- 
gealing of wiue in barrels, the precise thing Benavides speaks of has befallen many 
of his successors in N. Mex., two and a half centuries later. Tuey had never heard 
of Benavides; but among others tire following priests, for whose reliability Iam 
prepared to vouch, have experienced in N. Mex. the ffeezing of the sacramental 
wine upon the altar: 

Rev. Father J. Coudert, Bernalillo, N. Mex. Has ministered in the Territory ever 
since 1856. In the winter of 1869 70 the wine froze in the chalice wpon his altar in 
the church at Las Vewas, N. M. A hot stove was behind the altar. On Christmas 
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try, and many Spaniards have their ears, feet and hands frozen. 
And on the contrary, in summer the heat is more intolerable* 
than the cold in winter. And so it sometimes seems that the breath 
fails altogether—[tho’ this is] in some Provinces more than in others. 


[THR] HUGE [GRANDIOSA] APACHE NATION. (33) 


ITH what has been said it will suffice for understanding the 
nature of the pueblos of New Mexico, which are on the banks 
of the Rio del Norte, in a stretch of a hundred leagues, on 
one and the other bank [of the stream]. All of which are 
surrounded on all sides by the huge Apache nation. And 

without exaggeration, it alone has more people than all the nations of 
New Spain [put] together, even including [aunque entre] the Mexi- 
can [nation].¢ It is a people very fiery and bellicose, and very crafty 
[ardidosa}{] in war. Even in the method of speaking they show a dif- 
ference from the rest of the nations. For these speak rather 
softly [guedito] and deliberately [a espacio], and the Apaches seem 
[fairly] to break their heads with the word.t They do not dwell in 
settlements, nor in houses, but in tents and huts [rancherias], foras- 
much as they move from mountain range to range, seeking game, 
which is their sustenance. However, each hut of a principal or indi- 
vidual [de principal y propio) has its recognized land [¢erritorio] on 
which they plant corn and other seeds. They go clad in gamuzas, 
which are the skins of deer, very well tanned and adorned in their 
fashion, and the women gallantly [ga/ana] and honestly clad. ‘They 
have no more idolatry than that of the Sun, and even that is not gen- 
eral to all of [them] ; and they scoff much at the other nations which 
have idols. ‘They are wont to have the [as many] wives [mugeres] 
as they can support ; and upon her whom they take in adultery they 
irremissibly execute their law, which is to cut off her ears and nose ; 
and they repudiate her.§ They are very obedient to their elders 
[mayores; also superiors] and hold them in great respect. ‘They teach 
and chastise their children, [which is a] difference from the other 
nations, who have no chastisement whatever.| They pride them- 
day, 1863, wine froze at a mass he was > fo under a temporary shelter at Prescott, 
Ariz. (This was part of N. Mex. in 1630 

Rev. Father Augustin Redon. Wine froze in the chalice upon his altar in the 
church at Belen, N. M., Jan. 7, 1874. 

Rev. Father A. Docher, Isleta, N. M. Wine froze on the altar of the Isleta 
church in the winter of 1895-6; not in the chalice, but in the cruet. 

I should be glad to know dates and places for other similar experiences in New 
Mexico.—Ep. re 

* The hottest weather recorded by the Weather Bureau in Santa Fé was 101° in 
July, 1871; June and August, same year, 98° and 97° respectively ; 9° July, 97° Au- 
gust, 1878. Santa Fé is over 7000 feet in altitude, and the summer mean temperature 
is from 64° to 71°, about. In 30 years the highest temperature has been 90°, or over, 
31 times ; 95°, or over, 8 times. 

Albuquerque, like Bernalillo, is about 5000 feet altitude. and a fair mean for the 
Territory. The highest recorded temperature there in 20 years is 110°, 111°, 111°, for 
June, July and August, 1874. The months of June, July and August rarely fail to 
score there a maximum temperature of 95° or over; and for four years in succession 
the mercury rose to 100° or over in each of these months. 

El Paso, the extreme south of the Territory, very rarely fails to score from 100° to 
105° for a summer maximum; frequently 110° ; and occasionally 112°. The highest 
record was 113° in June, 1883. 

tAn absurd overestimate. The Indian population of New Spain [Mexico] was over 
5O times that of New Mexico and Arizona. The N. Y. Public Library version char- 
acteristically blunders here, by “excluding the Mexican nation.” N. Y. Public 
Library “Bold.” 

?The Apaches of today say the Navajos speak bad Apache; the Navajos say the 
Apaches speak bad Navajo, H. 

SEvery “old-timer” in the Territories has seen chata or noseless Apache women ; 
for the ancient law is still in force. 

iMr. Hodge, who lived in Zufii over a year, says: “I never saw Zuni fathers or 
mothers punish their children more severely than by scolding; and these children 
are more obedient, respectful and well-behaved in general than most white child- 





















selves much on speaking the truth, and hold for dishonored him 
whom they catch ina lie. And although, being one nation, it is all 
[of] one tongue, since it is so extensive there does not fail to be some 
variation, but no such matter that it cannot be very well understood. 
And commencing at the beginning of it—which, as we come to New 
Mexico, is the Province of the Apaches of the Perrillo, it [the Apache 
country] runs on this side to the West as far as the South Sea [the 
Pacific] and in it are more than three hundred leagues ; and continues 
up to the North without our having found the end in that direction 
[for alii], and hits the strait of Anian.* And circling New Mexico 
with this nation, to the side of the East, it widens more than a hun- 
dred leagues, until it returns to strike again the Province of the Per- 
rillo; making in this [circuit] more than three hundred leagues of 
circumference for New Mexico on its frontiers. It is a nation so 
bellicose, all of it, that it has been the crucible for the courage of 
the Spaniards; and for this [reason] they esteem them highly and 
say That only the Spaniards merit the title of People, and that the 
nations of settled [pod/ados] Indians do not. 


BEGINNING OF THE CONVERSION} OF THE APACHES. 


GAVE a beginning to the conversiont of this Apache nation on 
the side of the North, in the Rancherias of the Captain Quinia,{ 
[who is] well known for being so belligerent; planting in them 
the first Crosses; and a Religious continued it [the conversion].§ 
They rebelled after the Captain and his wife and his children had 

been baptized ; and they wished to kill the Padre who was catechis- 
ing them. And having their arrows already pointed at him, they did 
not dare to do it, and fied from the Rancheria and left the Padre 
[there] alone. Whereupon 4e left ‘hem for the time being [aguella 
vez]. And they are again being reduced to peacefulness. For this 
is what always happens in the conversions at the beginning. 


CONVERSION OF THE APACHES OF XILA, AND NOTABLE HIEROGLYPH 
OF AN APACHE CAPTAIN. 


URNING back, then, toward the beginning] of this Apache 
nation, by the [part] nearest [por lo mas cercano] to the 
Province of the Perrillo, is that [province] of the Apaches 
of Xila,4] fourteen leagues from the pueblo of San An- 
tonio de Senect, of the Province of the Piros. Our Lord 

was pleased that its Head Captain**, named Sanaba, should be 
converted by having heard me preach many times in Senecd, where 
he ordinarily attended. And he in person preached to those of his 
rancherias; and thus was converted that [rancheria] in which he 





ren.” I myself have been intimate with the Pueblos over 16 years, am familiar with 
all their villages, and lived in one for five years. I never saw but one Pueblo child 
chastised ; and he was the only one I ever saw (except grown-up Carlisle graduates) 
that was impudent to his parents or to any older person-—Ep. 

*For this mythical “ Northwest Passage” from ocean to ocean, see this magazine, 
Vol. XI, p. 343, Note 32; a pp. 225, 229, 223, paragrapia3 163, 172, 193. . 

tN. Y. P. L. “ Mission.” 
tEvidently the “Great Captain Quima,” mentioned by Fray Gerénimo de Zdrate- 
Salmeron, 1626. See this magazine for Dec., 1899, p. 47. 

§$As has already been seen, two missionaries of the Perea party were assigned in 
1629 to the Apaches under the chiefs Quinia and Manases, namely, P. Fr. Barthol- 
omé Romero and Fr. Francisco Maiioz. The former of these is probably the one to 
to whom Benavides now refers. 

i Principio, N. Y. P. L., “ North!” 

WBenavides is the very first person to use the name which today survives in the 
Rio “Gila” of Arizona and New Mexico. At the p:riod of our author, Xila was only 
the name of an Apache settlement in the locality described, i. e., probably about the 
head of Corduroy caiion in Socorro county. ° 


** Capitan Mayor. N. Y. P. L., “Its great captain!” 
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lived; and little by little he goes on converting the other [rancherias] 
which are subject to him; and today we have there a Religious* who 
goes on catechising them and settling them down [fodlando]+. I 
cannot refrain from telling on this occasion two strange [particu- 
lares| cases which befell me in this conversion, wherein Your Majesty 
will perceive [echard de ver] what is going on there. The one was 
that as I was going to this pueblo of Xila to catechise them, their 
Captain Sanaba knew of it and came fourteen leagues to the pueblo 
of San Antonio de Seneciti to receive me; and after I had regaled him 
with what I could,t he ordered a servant to unloose a little bundle 
which he was carrying, and took out from it a doubled-up gamuza, 
which is a tanned deerskin, and presented it tome. And, not know- 
ing what was within, [but] persuaded that he was simply presenting 
me with that [gamuza],I said to him that he already knew that I did 
not wish that they should give me anything; that what I desired of 
them was solely that with all their heart they should adore the Lord 
of Heaven and Earth. And smiling, he said to me, That I should 
undouble the buckskin and see what it contained within. I did so, 
and saw in it that it was very white and large; and painted in the 
middle of it [was] a Sun of green color, with a Cross on top; and 
below the Sun [was] painted the Moon in grey color, with another 
Cross on top. And although something of what it meant to tell me 
flashed across me, I asked him what that painting signified. He said 
thus: ‘“‘ Padre, until now we had not recognized any other benefactor 
so great as the Sun and the Moon ; for the Sun warms us and gives 
light by day and nourishes the plants for us; and the Moon gives us 
light by night. And so we used to adore these two, as them that did 
us so much good, and we knew not that there was any other thing 
better; but now that thou has taught us that God is the Lord, and 
Creator of the Sun and of the Moon and of all things, and that the 
Cross is a token of God, I ordered [them] to paint the Cross over the 
Sun and over the Moon, that thou shouldst understand that we do that 
which thou teachest us; and not forget that above everything we 
adore God and His Holy Cross.’’ Blessed be God, and praised for all! 
Only he who has attempted conversion knows the spiritual joy that a 
Religious experiences when in such-like occasions he sees the fruit of 
his labors gained; and he reckons [da] for well employed the risks 
he has passed through in the conversion. (34) And exactly so, one will 
very well recognize the natural talent of so much reflection which 
God hath given to this nation;§ since I know not what better reasons 
the ancient natural Philosophers could have given than [did] this In- 
dian, a barbarian in our opinion, to persuade himself to the adora- 
tion of our true and universal Creator, Redeemer and Lord. 


CONVERSION OF THE NAVAJO-APACHES.| (35) 


ALLYING, then, from this Province of the Apaches of Xila, 
and passing forward in the same direction, which is to the side 
of the West from the settlements, coasting along these to the 
northward more than fifty leagues—[{which are] full of ranch- 
erias of the jurisdiction of Xila—one encounters the Province 

of the Apaches of Navajé.4] Although they are of the same 
Apache nation as the foregoing, they are subject and subordinate to 


*Doubtiess Fr. Francisco Mufioz. See note. 

tN. Y. P. L. does not attempt to translate this. 

tN. Y. P. L., “after regaling me with what 4e could.” 

§ A characteristic boggle here by the N. Y. P. L. 

i Or Apaches of Navajo. 

TThus the Zufis pronounce it, with the accent on the last syllable. H. Sodo 
most of the other Pueblos; and the Navajos themselves, when they use this “for- 
eign” word at all.—Eb. 
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another Chief Captain, and have a distinct mode of living. For 
those of back [yonder] did not use to plant, but sustained themselves 
by the chase; and today we have broken land for them and taught 
them to plant. But these of Navajé are very great farmers [/adra- 
dores), for that [is what] ‘‘ Navajd”’ signifies—“‘ great planted fields’’ 
[ sementeras grandes). This Province is the most bellicose of all the 
Apache nation, and [is] where the Spaniards have well shown their 
valor. ‘This cordillera runs another fifty or sixty leagues, the which 
are full of deposits [minerales]of rock alum[piedra lumdre,* for alum- 
bre). And as all these town-dwelling [ f06/adas] and Christian nations 
are inclined to dyeing, tohave wherewith to dye [pin/éar, lit. “‘paint.’’] 
their clothing they need alum,+ which exists only in those ranges. 
And to go after it two or three thousand Indians unite; and to meet 
these in war, the said Navajo-Apaches sally in defense of their terri- 
tory; and over the affair there are very, very many deaths. Unless 
it chances [is] that they arrive in a time when the Apaches have 
withdrawn to other ranges to hunt; and after, when they know that 
these have come to take away their alum from them, they unite very 
purposefully [muy de proposito) and come to make war on the Chris- 
tian [Indians] in revenge for their having entered upon their lands. 
And the people is so numerous that in two days there come together 
more than ¢hirty thousand Indians,t [armed] with bow and arrow. 
And this is very little exaggeration; for sundry times that the Span- 
iards have gone there to fight, to chastise them for the many Chris- 
tian Indians they kill, although they assaulted them at daybreak§ 
and caught them off their guard, they always found the fields pas ee 
{guaxados, for cuajados) with people beyond number. They have their 
sort of lodgings under the ground, and a certain sort of Xacales¥ in 
which to store their crops, and they always dwell in that spot. And 
now, in the month of September, of the past year of [1]629, it pleased 
our Lord that I should pacify them.** For which purpose I founded a 
Monastery and Church in the pueblo of Santa Clara,tt of the nation 
of the Teoas, Christians, who were dwellers on the frontier and re- 
ceived many damages from these Apaches. And I desired much to 
make the peace between them, for thence would result their conver- 
sion—as [indeed] it did result. And because the happening of it was 
peculiar, and perhaps it will be to Your Majesty’s taste to know the 
method in which it was done, it was thus. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


NOTES BY FREDERICK WEBB HODGE. 


$32. Mogvur Nation.—This well known group of pueblos occupied by Indians who 
call themselves Hopi (Moqui being an opprobrious epithet of alien origin which the 
natives greatly dislike), still exist in northeastern Arizona, They were first sees 
by whites in 1540 when Pedro Tobar and Juan de Padilla, of Coronado’s army, vis- 
ited this “ Province of Tusayan” from Zuaii. The name Moqui was first employed 
in the form of Mohace and Mohoce (the Quéres name) by Espejo ia 1583, and in 1598 
Onate used the term Mobhoqui to designate the inhabitants of Tusayan. Recent re- 
searches show the Hopi people to be composed of many clans and phratries which 
have entered the country from various sections, gradually losing their own lan- 


*N. Y. P. L. does not translate this at all. 
tAs a mordant. 
aA gross exaggeration. The Navajos did not then number above 4000 all told. 
§ Les daban alvazo. N.Y. P. lL. does not translate this. 
"EON. ¥.P. L., “Crowded,” wholly missing the striking metaphor. 
4 Huts of chinked palisades. N. Y. P. L.. does not translate it. 


“This proves conclusively that Benavides did not leave N. Mex. until loug after 
the arrival! (Easter, 1629) of his successor in the custodiauship, Perea. It corrobo 
rates his general statement, at the outset. that he “ has traveled these 2600 leagues 
[from N. Mex. to Spain) in this year of 1630.” 


tt See illustration, p. 420. 4 See p. 348, November. 
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guage through intermarriage and adopting that of the nuclear people; probably 
the Snake clan, which is of northern aud evidently of Shoshonean origin. 

The traditional history of the various clans and villages is almost inextricably 
confused, but notwithstanding the paucity of documentary evidence, owing to the 
remoteness of Tusayan from the seat of Spanish colonization on the Rio Grande, 
much light has been shed on the historical period during recent years. The first 
missionaries established among the Hopi were Padre Fray Francisco de' Porras, and 
two lay brothers, Fray Andrés Gutierrez and Fray Cristoval de la Concepcion, who 
were members of Perea’s force of 30 friars who reached New Mexico in 1629. The 
party of friars selected for the western pueblos proceeded from Santa Fé to Acoma 
and Zuiii, at which pueblos the priests designed therefor were left. Thence with an 
gscort of 12 soldiers the three Religious mentioned continued to Tusayan or the 

Moqui Nation,” reaching the pueblo of Awatobi on San Bernardo’s day and ap- 
plying the name of that saint tothe new mission. Porras was poisoned at Awatobi 
in 1633, but the fate of his two companions, who were probably assigned to Walpi 
and Oraibi, is not known. Missions existed at a late period at Shumopovi and 
Shipauolovi ; but the Hopi were never very friendly with the Spaniards, and partic- 
ularly the missionaries, four of whom they killed in Aug., 1680. None of the mis- 
sions were réestablished after the Pueblo rebellion, and an attempt by the people of 
Awatobi in 1700 to obtain priests from Santa Fé so angered the other villagers that 
they fell upon that pueblo, burned it, and killed most of its inhabitants. 

About the same time an aggregation of Tehua people from the Rio Grande in New 
Mexico went to Tusayan to aid them, it is said, in their defense against the Utes, 
establishing themselves in a village called Hano, on the “ First Mesa” of Tusayan. 
The language of the Hano people is totally distinct from that of the Hopi proper, 
although the two peoples have largely intermarried. The Tusayan pueblos, with 
their populations are: Walpi, 232; Sichumovi, 103; Hano, 161; Mishongnovi, 244; 
Shipauolovi, 126 ; Shumopovi, 225; Oraibi, 905. None of the villages occupies its 16th 
century site, and in addition to Hano, it is certain that Sichumovi, at least, did not 
exist at so early a date. 


33. APACHE.—The name of this most southerly division of the 
Athapascan stock is derived from a Yuman term signifying ‘‘fight- 
ing men.’’ It has also been applied, in combination, to tribes of the 
Yuman stock, as Apache Yumas, Apache Mojaves, etc. No group of 


tribes has been so completely confused by writers, owing to the fact 
that their popular names were derived mainly from local or tempo- 
rary habitat, regardless of their shifting propensities ; hence some 
of the common names of apparently different Apache tribes or bands 
are synonymous, or practically so, while others are collective ; again, 
as employed by some writers, a name may include much more or 
much less than when employed by others. The appended list will 
serve in a measure to explain the various Apache divisions, exclusive 
of the Navajo who in later times came to be regarded as an independ- 
ent Athapascan tribe: 

I. Vagueros. This name was first employed by Castafio de Sosa 
in 1590 to designate the buffalo-hunting Apaches of eastern New 
Mexico and western Texas. They were the ‘“‘Quereches, 6 baqueros 
que viven en tiendas de cueros adobados, entre gl ganado de Cibola: 
es infinita gente los Apiches,’”’ of Ofiate (1598), and therefore iden- 
tical with the Querechos of Coronado (1541), the latter being the 
Pecos generic 7égu-Kerésh, for the Apaches, or the specific Keretsd 
for the Navajo tribe. They consisted of the tribes later known as 
Mescaleros, Jicarillas, Faraones, Lipans, and Lianeros—in other 
words, all the Apaches who subsisted largely on the buffalo. 

a. Of those mentioned, the Mescaleros (so named from their cus- 
tom of eating mescal bread) seem to have been first mentioned in 
1791; they ranged from about eastern central New Mexico to the 
Bolson de Mapim{, Chihuahua; are now located on a reservation in 
southeastern New Mexico; population 444. 

6. The /icarillas, or Xicarillas, were first mentioned in 1724, the 
mame being derived from the small cup-shaped baskets (jicaras) 
which they manufacture. They were the northernmost of all the 
Apache, ranging north, northeast, and east of Taos, in north- 
eastern New Mexico, southern Colorado, and southwestern Kansas, 
where they came in contact with the Utes and Comanches. They are 
now on a reservation in the Tierra Amarilla country of northwestern 
New Mexico, numbering 840. 
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c. The Faraones are no longer known, but they were very trouble- 
some to the Rio Grande settlements early in the eighteenth century, 
when their habitations were in the Sandia mountains, east of the 
Rio Grande, and in the Sierra de los Ladrones west of that stream. 
The name was probably collective rather than specific, including 
several vagrant bands of Mescaleros, Mimbrefios, and probably 
Mogollones, but as the various designations were indiscriminately 
given to any Indians seen in the regions which suggested the names 
of the respective bands, this cannot be determined toa nicety. Orozco 
y Berra gave Yuta-jenne as the native name of the Faraones or Far- 
aonas, a term which he applies also to the Navajo. 

The Lianeros, or ‘‘ Plainsmen,’’ were the easternmost of the 
Apache group, roaming the Llano Estacado of eastern New Mexico 
and western Texas, and extending southward into Coahuila. They 
comprised three divisions, the Nataje, Lipan, and Llanero proper, 
now known only as the Nadiisha (Nataje) or Kiowa Apache, and the 
Lipan. The former, numbering 193, are under the Kiowa agency, 
Oklahoma ; the principal remnant of the Lipans are in the Santa 
Rosa mountains, Coahuila, while a dozen or so are incorporated with 
the Tonkawa in Oklahoma. 

Il. Chiricahua. One of the most important divisions of the 
Apache group, so called from their former mountain home (és’#Ad, 
“mountain ;’’ awa, “‘ great’’) in southeastern Arizona. Their own 
name is Aiaha, or Haya-a. The Chiricahuas were the most warlike 
of all the Arizona Indians, their raids extending into New Mexico, 
and throughout southern Arizona, northern Chihuahua, and north- 
eastern Sonora. Among their well known warriors were Cochise, 
Chato, Natchez or Nachai, Bonito, and Geronimo. The tribe was re- 
moved to San Carlos reservatian in 1876, because a couple of their 
number became drunk and killed the two white ruffians who sold 
them the whisky. Ten years of hostility followed, and after the 
final round-up the leaders and their families were confined in Florida 
and Alabama and later sent to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, where 298 still 
reside. Most of the tribe is under the San Carlos agency, Arizona. 
One of the divisions of the Chiricahua are the: 

a. Pinalefios, or Arivaipas, named respectively from the Pinalefio 
range and Arivaipa creek, in southeastern Arizona, where they for- 
merly lived. The native name of this division is Tchi-kin, signify- 
ing ‘‘ juniper,’’ from an important clan, hence, probably through 
misunderstanding, the popular Spanish name of the tribe. meaning 
“‘pinery people.”’ Like the rest of the Chiricahuas, the Pinalefios are 
so mixed with the other Apaches of the White Mountain reservation 
that they can no longer be segregated. They should not be con- 
founded with the Pinal Coyoteros. 

Ill. Coyotero. So named, it is said, from their former habit of 
subsisting partly on coyotes. The name has been applied very in- 
discriminately, but is generally accepted to mean the Apaches orig- 
inally living in what is now the southern part of the White Moun- 
tains of Arizona, between San Carlos creek and the Gila, although 
they ranged practically throughout the limits of the Territory. They 
officially number 647. 

Pinal Coyotero. ‘These were so called because they were supposed 
to have been a part of the Coyoteros usually inhabiting the Pinal 
mountains between Pinal and Pinto creeks and Salt river, although 
they were sometimes found pretty far from home. The name was 
also used synonymously with Tonto Apache, but not with Apache 
Tonto, which was the name of three or four mixed bands, principally 
of Yuman blood. The Spanish name Tonto (“ stupid, ignorant, 
foolish’’) applied to these people, is a misnomer. Their own name, 
Dilzhay or Deldje, signifying ‘red ant,’’ was evidently originally 
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the name of a clan. The Tontos under the San Carlos agency are 
Officially reported to number 863. The well-known ‘‘ Tonto Basin”’ 
in Arizona derived its name from the tribe. 

IV. Gilefio. As already seen, this name was first applied by 
Benavides to the Apaches of the upper waters of the Gila in New 
Mexico—possibly those who later became known as the Tchishi-dinue 
or Warm Springs Apaches, of whom Victorio and Nana were famous 
chiefs in 1880-82. ‘Thirty or forty years ago the name Gilefio speci- 
fically designated a small band east of the Chiricahuas, about the 
Rio Gila in southwestern N. Mex.. and generically to all of the Gila 
river Indians including parts of the Coyoteros, Mogollones, Pinal 
Coyoteros, Chiricahuas, and Mimbrefios, and even the Pimas of 
another stock. The name, therefore, has no ethnic significance. 

V. Mimbrefio. While the principal habitat of these Apaches 
was in the mountains from which they derived their name (the 
Mimbres) they roamed over an extensive territory from both sides 
of the Rio Grande in New Mexico southward into Coahuila, and west- 
ward to the present White Mountains in Arizona. They are identical 
with the Coppermine Apaches of some writers, and with a part of 
the Gilefios of others. The celebrated warrior ‘‘ Mangas Colorado”’ 
was a member of this band. 

VI. Moyollon. So called from their former range, the Mogolion 
mesa and mountains extending from western New Mexico into east- 
ern Arizona, which in turn received its name from Don Juan Ignacio 
Flores Mogollon, governor of New Mexico, 1712-15. 

The present-day official designation of the Apaches, with their 
population, is as follows: Coyoteros, under San Carlos agency, Ari- 
zona, 647; San Carlos Apaches, same agency, 1288; Tonto Apaches 
(including some Indians of Yuman affinity), same agency, 863; 
White Mountain Apaches, same agency, 1824; Mescaleros, on Mesca- 
lero reservation, New Mexico, 444; Jicarillas, on Jicarilla reserva- 
tion, New Mexico, 840; Apaches (i. e. Kiowa Apaches or Nadiisha), 
under Kiowa agency, Oklahoma, 193; Apaches (i.e. Chiricahua 

isoners) under War Department at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 298. 

otal population, exclusive of a few Lipans in Coahuila, but includ- 
ing 23 children in Eastern schools, 6,420. 

34. The Father Custodian seems to express the belief that the 
christianization of the Apaches was already well under way; on the 
contrary it is much more likely that no impression whatever was 
made upon these Indians, and that our friend Sanaba, whom Bena- 
vides had already ‘‘ regaled,’’ found it profitable, from the temporal 
point of view, to encourage the missionaries. How long the two 
friars remained among these Apaches is not known, but it seems to 
be well established that none of Benavides’s, or at least Perea’s, suc- 
cessors attempted to repeat the experiment, and that during the next 
two and a half centuries the Apaches were entirely without the 
spiritual consolation which the Father Custodian was so desirous of 
administering. A little light is shed on the cause of the desire of 
the savages for the “‘ good medicine’ which the missionaries were 
believed by them to be able to prescribe, in treating of the “‘ conver- 
sion’’ of the Jumanos, fosica. 
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Almost everything in this world means something. Even the 
figures of the Census. 

To thoughtful people it will be evident that it means something, 
when a little Western city grows faster than any other city in the 
Union; and the unparalleled progress of Los Angeles is meat for 
something besides “‘boom’”’ bragging. It has a significance. 

In 1890 this town had 50,000 people—which was a gain of 350 per cent 
since 1880. Since 1890 it has grown 103 percent. Noother city of its 
class has come anywhere near matching that. Of course percentages 
must be scrutinized. A town founded last week with one inhabitant 
gains 400 per cent. when it has a population of 4. It is only when we 
reach cousiderable numbers that percentages are impressive. No 
other city in the Union larger, or as large, or half as large, has made 
such a growth per cent. in the decade as Los Angeles has. 

But leave percentages. Only f/teen cities in the Union have gained 
as many people since 1890 as Los Angeles has. San Francisco had 
over 298,000 people—nearly six times our population—but it has not 
gathered in as many new ones in the ten years, by nearly 9000. Cin- 
cinnati had 296,000, but has gained only 2000 over half as many as 
Los Angeles. New Orleans had 242,000; Washington had 240,000— 
and neither of them has acquired as many new citizens. Jersey City, 
Louisville, Minneapolis, Providence, Kansas City, St. Paul, Denver, 
Rochester, Omaha—each had from two and a half to three times the 
population of Los Angeles; not one of them has added so many new 
Citizens to its account. Excepting Newark and Indianapolis, no city 
in the United States which had less than 200,000 people in 1890 has 
gained so many people. 

Nor is that all. This little city has gained in the decade more 
people than have the States of Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island and 
Delaware, all put together—though they had more than thirty times 
our population. 

Only two other counties in California contain today as many people 
as Los Angeles county has gained in the last ten years. Only 8 other 
counties in the State contain half as many people today as Los An- 
geles county has gained since 1890. In ten years, 133 more new citi- 
zens have settled in Los Angeles than in Cincinnati, O., Washington, 
D. C., Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., Troy and Albany, N. Y., Worces- 
ter, Mass., Richmond, Va., and Nashville, Tenn., put together! In 
1890 their aggregate population was 1,122,994; or much more than 22 
times the population of the town which has outstripped them in 
growth. 

There is nothing in American history—or any other—quite like the 
rise of Los Angeles, counting the character and the volume of immi- 
gration. Twenty years ago there were 11,183 people here; ten years 
age, 50,395; today, 102,479: a gain of over 927 per cent. in two decades. 
In 1880 there were in the Union 134 cities larger than Los Angeles; in 
1890 there were 56; today there are 35. 
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FROM As these lines are written (Nov. 21) California is drinking 
FRIENDLY the greatest rain it has knownin a decade. It is like old 
SKIES. times. Andit means ten or fifteen million dollars extra toa 

State which is anyhow better off than any other. 

Yet the three dry years hand-running have been the best thing that 
ever befell California. Their pinch has done more than all our 
brains to turn our agriculture from gambling to common-sense. They 
have fairly driven us to give up our old habit—-learned back East, 
where it is still practiced with hardly a ray of enlightenment—of 
dicing with the weather. They have taught us to bore for our own 
weather—to have water whether it rains or not. In these three 
years we have dragged from underground more new water, that man 
never saw before, than would irrigate a small Eastern State. And 
we shall go on now, tillevery farmer shall be his own Pluvius. Then 
he will have the surest *‘sure thing’’ in human economics. A wet 
year will be so much to the good—a year’s income just dropped into 
his lap extra, for unirrigated grain “‘ on the side.”’ But no dry year— 
nor all the dry years that can come together—can spoil him of his 
handsome livelihood. 


MIRACLES ae the first soaking rain of a California ‘‘ Winter’’—what 
AND miracle it is! Already on the fourth day the infinite 
PORTENTS. ein earth—parched for seven months—swells with mother- 
hood. A billion billion wild flowers have pushed up their tender 
heads to the light. You could walk a thousand miles and trample 
them at every step; and that unspeakable tint of green, too tiny al- 
most for the eye to catch, is the earth’s swift answer to a newborn 
sky—a sky such as leans tono other land. Justas our autumn leaves 
come fluttering down from trees that retain the old superstitions of 
winter, the spring plants are fairly leaping from the ground. And 
the trees that are naturalized to eternal summer—the trees whose 
broad leaves are green for ever and their sap never chilled—they are 
thrice beautiful now. On my tender two-year-old lemon-trees are 
buds and blossoms and ripe fruit. My last morning-glories are still 
in bloom, and ten miles away, on the great Mother-Mountains, the 
snow is falling. The night blows through my den north and 
south; there is no fire in the fireplace; I am at my desk in cotton 
jeans ; my children are asleep under open windows; our familiar 
humming-bird, who hatched her brood within arm’s length of my 
window, is crouched from the rain under a persistent leaf of the 
sycamore. And this is the California winter—twelve to twenty days 
of rain, one or two of frost, the rest more exquisite than any New 
England spring. And in three months we shall have another spring, 
also ahead of New England—when the deciduous trees shall bud and 
leaf again, and a new sequence of flowers color the glad earth. 
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THE MOUTH As may perhaps have been suspected, by any who read 
AND ITS these pages at all, the Lion believes in ‘‘ Free Speech.”’ 
PRIVILEGES. But he does not believe—and never has believed, since he 
outgrew a certain age—that he owns any right except by earning it. 

He has declined all sorts of muzzles, from friends and enemies; but 

the reason he has dared do this is because he keeps for himself muz- 

zles stricter, tighter fitting, and sometimes more irksome, than any 
outsider can bring. It is a baby’s license to open his mouth and 

come out through it; but it is not a man’s right. No man ever did or 

ever will say all he thought; no society ever would or ever should 
tolerate it if he tried. For the only real measure of freedom is self- 
control. ‘The right of ‘‘ Free Speech’’ depends wholly upon the de- 

cency and the judiciousness with which even the most honest man 
selects what is fit and needful to be spoken. A brutal law claps him 

in jail if he free-speaks obscenity, no matter how sincerely he may 
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believe in it. Law is, with all its faults, a crude expression of our 
good taste and common sense. For a thousand speeches the courts 
cannot touch him for, we send him Coventry. 
AN ALLEGED 
MODERN 
INSTANCE. 


Naturally, the case of Prof. Ross, at Stanford University, 
interests the Lion. Anything which pretends to concern a 
man’s right to his outspoken conscience concerns all of us. 
More visibly, perhaps, those who have bled for the cause; but, in 
fact, all Americans equally. And any case on that calendar must be 
cross-examined. 

It is alleged by the newspapers—which neither know nor care 
whether there is a university or not, except when it has a football 
game or a scandal—that Prof. Ross has been decapitated by the 
Money Power because he nobly criticised it. And every one knows 
how averse the newspapers are to riches—which they cannot tap. 

The undisputed facts are, I believe, that Prof. Ross, who has been a 
professor at Stanford (do you, by the way, chance to know anything 

else of him?) has said something; that Mrs. Stanford, who was a 

very rich woman until she gave her millions to the University 
which has set Prof. Ross high enough to be heard, was offended, and 
asked his resignation. From these premises we may argue either as 
scandalmongers, as partisans, or as sentient beings, as may best 

suit us. 

THE 

PARTIES 
AT ACTION. 


The issue in the first place is directly between Prof. Ross 
and Mrs. Stanford; and in this, fortunately, we need not 
depend on guess-work. Prof. Ross is a young, honest, 
bright man, prone to sociology. He is enthusiastic—for Ross's soci- 
ology. That he cares more for tiuis than for the university which 


has enabled him to think he knows something, he has unfortunately 
proved, within a few days. 

Mrs. Stanford is not a professor. She is a lonely old woman—now 
71—who was rich until she gave up her fortune to the cause of 
learning. She used to have a husband—the war-governor of Cali- 
fornia. They used to have a son. Now all she has is a university. For 
love of that dead boy these two old people founded that college which 
offers a free education to any boy or girl. They had millions, and 
they put them all here. Over twelve hundred young men and women 
are in that university; with as good instructors, and incomparably 
nobler buildings than Harvard has. And Prof. Ross was a young 
man, paid a larger salary than he ever got before, as an instructor in 
this University. 

TALE 
AND 
TASTE. 


The precise words Prof. Ross may have used, I donot know. 
But Ido know that he has said in his classes in Stanford 
many things which his students understood to be reflections 
on Senator Stanford, the founder of the University, the dead man 
whose widow’s personal fortune paid Prof. Ross’s salary. And I 
know also that Mrs. Stanford firmly believes that he did slur her 
husband’s memory. Whether she is right or wrong in this belief, 

Prof. Ross has put it beyond my power to care. If she were mis- 
taken, and he fit to hold his trust, he would try to convince her per- 
sonally, instead of seeking his level in the newspapers. 
A VERY 
PECULIAR 
WOMAN. 


Now Mrs. Stanford is a very peculiar woman. Incredible 
as it may seem, she loves her husband and her child even 
after they are dead. She lives in her memory of them. 
The University is all she has left of them; and it is to her sacred for 
their sake. Her heart and head and pocket are absolutely devoted to it 
—for their sake. When Senator Stanford died, he left her at least the 
second richest woman in America; and the University was as well en- 
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dowed as Yale is. It is now the best-endowed institution of learning 
in the world. And Senator and Mrs. Stanford have not only given it 
more than twice as much money as anyone ever before gave for schol- 
arship—or as any institution ever before received—they gave all they 
had. And not only money but love. 


MILLIONS I disbelieve in millions as heartily as Prof. Rosscan. But 
AND I find it useful not to be totally ignorant of history, and of 
MILLIONS. the fact that all these things are comparative. I deprecate 
the social organization which permits even a well-meaning, big- 
hearted man to lay up forty millions. But I do not know of any 
other American millions socleanly made or so nobly spent as Stan- 
ford’s. Certainly there is no other case in all human history where 
a millionaire husband and wife have slapped down their whole sub- 
stance to educate American boys and girls. 


NOTA Plutocrats! What intelligence on earth, except a newspaper 
MONEY-POWER one, would ever conceive that free speech is endangered by 
GAG. this old woman? She is not a plutocrat now, for she has 
given away her millions. Many a newspaper editor is richer now 
than she is. What one of them would keepa reporter on the staff 
who should go around criticising the paper for its abuse of Mrs. 

Stanford? Free speech, eh? 


TO BRING Now, of course, you and I, if we were fat enough to endow 
IT NEARER a college with half our fortunes, would expect our widows to 
HOME. use /heir half to found a professorship to abuse our 
memory! If we are men, we tolerate decent free speech among 
what employés we may have. We let them know how to run the busi- 
ness better than ‘‘the Old Man” does. But when one of them thinks 
he is free to attack what we hold sacred even against ‘*‘ Free Speech’’ 

—to discuss our wives and daughters—why, out he goes. 
This is precisely what Mrs. Stanford has done; and I like her forit. 
Thank heaven for a wife more loyal than even the King of Thule, 
for she is true beyond the grave. She will never hurt Free Speech. 

Only a scrub can hurt a principle—and he not for long. 


A FOOL As for Prof. Ross, he has proved to all right-minded 
INA persons that he ought to have been decapitated anyhow. 
COLLEGE. Against this lonely old woman’s deathless loyalty he has 
set selfishness. He doesn’t like the way Stanford made his money, I 
believe. But Stanford’s money was good enough for him to take so 
long as he could. He even wishes to keep on taking it. I think that 
is about all that needs be said of him. It is sometimes well to re- 
member that even ‘‘academic questions’ are merely matters of 
common horse sense. And a fool in a college is to be shut up quite 
as shortly as a fool on the street-corner. 


BRAVE, If they live, and its president lives—or if his soul shall still 
CLEAN go marching on, there—my children will goto Stanford; for 
AND FREE. the precise reason that it is more free, and more earnest, 

and less plutocrat than any other great university in America. I have 
tender memories of my own college; but I would far sooner have my 
boys and girls in the atmosphere of Stanford than in that of Har- 
vard; because it is braver, freer, cleaner, and in nobler earnest. It 
has no political regents, no time-serving faculty. It is inspired and 
guided by one of the manliest men in America, and one of the recog- 
nized greatest educators. And his hands are freer than those of any 
other college president in America. 
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The election is over. We no longer need shiver over free AFTER 
silver or Bryanism or anarchy or the End of the World. THE 


The Middle of the World is still here, and we in it to guide 

it. Our blessed pockets are safe; we have done our quadrennial 
whooping. Now we can sober up, and look at moral questions with 
the naked eye. And look we must. Unless the Anti-Imperialists 
were right after all, and we voted for an Emperor, and to abdicate 
popular government. It is as much as ever the privilege—and more 
than ever the duty—of every citizen of the republic to study, weigh, 
discuss our national policies. 


The election, of course, did not commit us toImperialism— WHAT 


though interested parties will claim it did. If we could 

change from the Jeffersonian theory to the McKinley theory, 

we can change back again. But asa notorious matter of fact, this 
election, more than any other in American history, was a choice be- 
tween two evils. Hundreds of thousands voted for McKinley not 
because they approve of his foreign policy but because they were 
still more afraid of Bryan. 


Nor was any principle settled. You cannot vote down the CAN’T 


BATTLE. 


Is 


PROVED. 


Decalogue. No moral question was ever settled until it was OUTVOTE THE 
settled right. None ever will be. That is the only way to DECALOGUE. 


kill it off as an issue. Every man in America might vote that two 
and two make five; but the multiplication table would outlast them 
all, and be just the same as though they had never lived. For the 
truth is eternal, whereas man is a snippy and ephemeral little ex- 
monkey who has done as many wrong and foolish things as he could, 
by himself. His only salvation is that having nothing else to tie to, 
and being much more ‘‘ wobbly”’ than any other animal, he finally 
drifts to the unvarying truth. 


Men who are still young can remember when the United NOT 


States voted overwhelmingly to maintain human slavery. SO VERY 


Men who are only middle-aged can remember when the few 

Americans who stood up for the abolition of slavery were alone and 
despised and even mobbed. But even the election of Buchanan did 
not prove slavery right, nor yet “‘settle the question” in politics. 
The very next campaign brought Abraham Lincoln and the downfall 
of slavery. The election of fifty Buchanans would not have made 
slavery right-—it would not even have proved that the American 
people deemed it right. All men that God has made have conscience ; 
the Americans, we trust, as much as the next. That is the reason 
why whoopings-up. and torch-light processions, and tin badges and 
full dinner pails never settle a question. An American votes for 
president one minute in four years; but his mind and his conscience 
he has to sit up with all the time. Not only that. ‘Truth never fails 
of sons; and the sons of truth never say die. Every real cause be- 
gets men to fight forit; and they always win. It was only a few 
men, at first, who overcame the colonial tories and defied the king. 
Only a school boy thinks that even in 1776 the colonies were unani- 
mous. And ’76 was the outcome of a long, lonely, uphill campaign. 
Only a few men were they who, in time, overturned the slave-holding 
South and the slave consenting North. But they were Right. And 
it was then, as it shall still be, that ‘*‘One man on God’s side is 
a majority.’”’ It seems incredible to us today that Americans ever 
cringed under the brutal rule of George II—but they did. We can 
hardly realize that for more than four-score years this nation de- 
fended and practiced human slavery. Even to the elderly men who 
used to own 500 ‘‘ niggers’’ in the United States, it seems a dream. 
But it was no dream. And men now living will see the time when 


LONG AGO, 
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our present comparable policy of subject races will seem as unreal. 
I myself, who am no chicken, expect to see this bad dream forgotten 
in our waking. 
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‘ WE ARE Our foreign policy is still to be settled. You and I are on 
‘> NOT YET the committee. It is not yet settled right; therefore it is 
gt ABSOLVED. not yet settled at all. Your duty and mine as American cit- 

he izens did not end with casting our ballots. We cannot dodge so 


easily. ‘The President is not Emperor, is he? He is not Czar, is he? 
He is not King, is he? If he is, he has the Divine Right. Butif he 
; is merely President of seventy-six million free Americans—and I 
#4 doubt if you will care to deny that, out loud—every free American has 
; the right and the duty to think and speak. We cannot all the rest 
oe of us fall to lying, stealing and living in adultery, can we, because 
we have elected a moral man for president? As little can we evade 
the responsibilites of citizenship. 


a 





it PARTISANSHIP The campaign of partisanship is over. The campaign of 
AND principle will goon. There are enough men, and unscared 

PRINCIPLE. enough, to lead it ; and their recruiting-office is the American 
ae conscience. They are men who never quit. Like the unconquerable 
- old seadog in pirate days, they’ll **‘ Just lie down and bleed awhile, 
; and then get up and fight again.’’ They have come to their Bull Run. 
But hat didn’t end the war! ‘They will fight on to Vicksburg, and 






































f they will come to Appomattox. 
: WHAT But even as the Union changed tactics after Bull Run, I pre- 
rN FOLLOWED sume they will change. he same personalities are no 


BULL RUN? longer fitting for men who love, and try to serve, the Truth. 
President McKinley is no longer the responsible party. The Ameri- 
can people have shouldered his burden. But that does not make his 
past policy right or wise, any more than slavery was made right of 
wise when Buchanan was elected. Slavery was bound to die, at last, 
at the hands of the very people who defeated Frémont—because 
slavery was wrong. It always was wrong. It was as wrong when 
the American people voted for it as it is now when not an American 
alive dares apologize for it. And just as much is true of our war of 
conquest in the Philippines. 


IN MORE We can now discuss these questions as Americans and not 

QUIET as partisans. No one is going to be elected. ‘The first un- 

MOOD. censored dispatch from the Philippines since the American 

occupation began, two and a half years ago, came through the other 

day ; so the truth is no longer “‘ treason”’ in America, and not even 

dangerous. Let us, then face the truth. Let us even try to find it. 

Is that too much to ask of Americans? For our own sake as men 

we ought to have the truth. For our country’s sake we must have 

it. Not to make pie or poison for any man or any party; but because 

; the Truth is something even America cannot afford to do without. 

‘ Let us look for it as sincerely, as fairly, as patiently, as unbitterly, 

as wecan. And when Americans really find the Truth—nature may 
take her course. 


LOLI IE! EMTS 


my 


OLD- Heroism, devotion, patriotism, are not dead yet. There are 
FASHIONED men, still, of the stuff our forefathers were of in 1776. 
MEN. 'There are men who keep the name of Lexington alive ina 

Tory age. The Boers are not dead yet. They are not even con- 
quered—though for a year, now, more than twice as vast an army as 

7 the British Empire ever sent out before, an army of nearly 250,000 
men, under the ablest Irish and other generals the Empire could find, 
has been trying to wipe out these 30,000 undrilled Dutch farmers. 
They are not conquered—though LORD Roberts has inaugurated a 
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campaign “ without mercy,’’ a campaign flattering to Gen. Weyler’s 
self-esteem. The same ‘* Reconcentrado”’ policy which set this 
nation aflame as to Cuba, is now in force in South Africa, and with 
new refinements. Boers who fight for their country, as there were 
Americans to fight for Independence, are no longer to be prisoners 
of war but hanged as traitors against HER Majrsty. The farm- 
houses of the farmers he could not whip are today being burned, 
the women and children driven from the burning houses are to be 
“‘reconcentrated ’’ in barbed wire corrals (though “‘laager’’ sounds 
rather better). They might give aid and comfort to the man whom 
ten British soldiers are not able to suppress. Villages which have 
the misfortune to be near any point where REBELS dare attack HER 
MAJESTY’sS troops or property are to be burned off theearth. How 
like a chapter from our Revolution it all reads! Except that then 
there was no great Republic on earth to sit back and make money 
and let the murder and arson go on. 

Now every American, no matter how he thought he had to vote, 
has had a sore spot of shame, down in his heart—if he knows how to 
be ashamed for anything—for the attitude of America. And it does 
not heal over. Every new proof of the devotion of those outnum- 
bered patriots, and of the brutality of their oppressor, rubs on the 
quick. The brutality of the World-Bully is nothing new —we had 
fifty years of it ourselves—but the connivance of a Republic 7s new. 

As for the person claiming citizenship in America who can enjoy 
Britain’s part (or our part)in the South African War, the Lion has 
no taste to pick his bones. There are other animals for dead flesh. 


Our election is over, and no one would think of denying BUT NOW 
that the English government is greatly pleased with its re- WHAT'S 





sult. We have the highest English authority that our ad- TO HINDER? 


ministration-elect is ‘‘ just the kind of friends England wishes.” 
Well, then, there would be no danger of “‘war with England”’ if 
President McKinley and Vice-President Roosevelt would convey to 
the Dear Mother Country our Distinguished Disapprobation of the 
war, and the kind of war, she is waging in South Africa. It would 
* stick,’? too. Aren’t we a World-Power? Nomore Boer women and 
children would have their homes burned over their heads; no more 
patriot farmers would be hanged as traitors. No more Reconcentrados, 
no more war ‘“‘without mercy.’’ Now that more important things, like 
politics and pocket-books, are rescued from the enemy, can we not 
afford to give a moment and a word to manliness, justice, decency ? 
Particularly as we now know itis perfectly safe todoso? Wecan 
speak a word above a whisper, now, without trembling lest England 
might make war on us—and though we are a World-Power, and can 
lick creation, we were terribly afraid of England. When—in fullness 
of time—she got through whipping 30,000 Boers, she might get after 
our handful of seventy-six million people. 


Of course no one now pretends that he believed the cam- TRUTH 


paign declaration that the Filipinos held out only in hope COMING 


Bryan would be elected, and that as soon as McKinley was 
indorsed they would drop their arms. It did well enough to tell 
to voters, among a truthful and sagacious people ; but not even the 
hysteric orators believed it. The Filipinos are still fighting. ‘They 
will struggle on as long as they can, of course, as any people on 
earth would struggle against even the kindest and wisest invader; 
as every sensible person knows they will. 

But it is probably not because they care for Independence, as you 
and I might, that they keep on fighting. It is just the inborn mean- 
ness of the critters. They want to make out that our great and good 
stump-speakers lied. But they are mistaken in thinking that such 
proof will shock us. We knew it before. Cuas. F. LumMIs. 
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Even one who has tampered 
with the buzz-saw when it moveth 
t itself aright might still count upon his 
” remaining fingers the books of the last five years 
which can reasonably be compared with W. E. 
Genythe’ s Conquest of Arid America, as a popular yet expert study 
of any economic problem in the United States. Few books are so 

‘well put’’—the style is vital and vivid, and yet sound. Still fewer 
have anything like the sane, broad insight and structural mastery. 
There are men who write more learnedly about the toy-questions of 
academic minds; men who can be wise with a pen, but could not find 
their way across Brooklyn Bridge if there were no policeman to guide 
them. It is a striking commentary on our times that so much of our 
intellectuality is frittered away on trifles, and so little of it bent to 
the things that really count. 

But Mr. Smythe, with his uncommon gift of diagrammatic speech, 
has the broad and outdoor vision. He is no closet fiddler on some 
one nervous string of theoretical theory. Somehow he has stubbed 
his toe upon what is probably the largest and longest material pro- 
blem left unsolved in America; and when he goes to the blackboard 
he makes the solution so clear that the dullest can see throughit. All 
the book is not on the same plane; but it is all true, and in large part 
masterly. For its style and for its grasp—an incomparably rarer 
facuity—its author will come to be classed not merely as an indomit- 
able worker in a great plan of material progress, but asa man who 
has written one of the few really best books on the West; a book 
every American should read, and every American can learn from. 
Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, New York. $1.50. 


If With Hoops of Steel lacks in the higher qualities of fic- 


STORY OF tion, it is perhaps because it is too nearly a true story. 
NEW MEXICO. Fiction it is, of course; but every old timer on the frontier 


will recognize many of the episodes as modern history in New 
Mexico. ‘‘ Well! The Fountain case!’’ ‘‘Sho! The Lincoln County 
War!’ ‘‘ Why, that’s Lee!’’—these, and the like things he will 
exclaim as he reads these lively pages. And perhaps they were too 
near the author to give the best perspective. Certainly they are not 
guesswork; for Florence Finch Kelley, as wife of a newspaper man 
who was “ part of it’ —and whom, unless common report lies, some 
of the desperadoes did not quite care to ‘‘ tackle’’—lived for a year 
in this actual atmosphere. So far as any event in the story goes, 
there is not one which could not be matched in real life there. But 
it is one of the hardest things in literature to turn fact into fiction— 
it is far easier to make the whole thing up. 

If—for these reasons—Mrs. Kelley’s book can hardly be called a 
novel, it is a rattling good story of New Mexico cowpunching and 
politicians, with several likable characters, a reasonable plot, and an 
astonishing freedom (as books go now) from blunders in local color. 
It is illustrated in colors (and not half badly) by Dan Smith. The 
Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.50. 
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Louis How, who “ tackles’”’ a Western theme contemporane- AND A 
ously with Mrs. Kelley, by no means acquits himself so well. SILLY ONE OF 
Her style is not great, but it is adequate; and she “* knows COLORADO. 
what she is talking about.’’ Mr. How doesn’t. Hisstory, 7he Penitentes 
isessentially “‘tenderfoot’’ and untrue. Asastory, it is limping and 
decidedly vulgar; as a Western story it is— well, ‘* Tourist.’’ 
Where Mr. How got his notions of the Penitentes ; in what dream it 
came to him that they have priests; in what throes he invented the 
idea of sending a /esuit priest to stop their fanatic rites; from what 
insomnia he evolved the personal names, the “‘color’’ of the Peni- 
tente creed, race, customs and character, doubtless a merciful heaven 
knows—which knows why “ tenderfeet’”’ were made at all. ‘ Do- 
lores” is as absurd as she is impossible; and not a native character 
in the book is reasonably like nature. Such personal names as 
** Oestocris,’’ “‘ Cristoké,’’ and ‘‘ Muhammah”’ tell, more eloquently 
than he tells anything, Mr. How’s unpenetrated ignorance of 
Colorado, the Penitentes, and his whole stage-setting. Even the 
cover initiates the carnival of crime, with three several blunders in 
its simple design. Such a cross, such a crown and such a whip never 
had anything to do with Penitentes anywhere—and never will. If 
we must have Western books—and we must—let us at least have 
Western books which are not a laughing-stock to those who know the 
field. The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.50. 


The optimistic refiection that there is in a large and occa- SHORT 
sionally able-bodied world, only one Henry James, ischas- STORIES BY 
tened by the visible fact that he grows ‘‘ more so”’ all the time. HENRY JAMES. 
With each new book he out-Jameses James—who had at the outset 
enough outheroded humanity. Each time he drawls from his spinneret 
an unearthlier-finer web; a more remarkable performance in attenua- 
tion, a longer departure from honest human hemp-twisting; and per- 
haps a surer trap for bumble-headed and hysteric flies. 

Now, probably no educated person alive has read James without 
being tickled mentally by his unhuman cleverness; but he has lived 
nigh three-score years and spent his mature life in writing, and never 
yet has bitten one human heart. Is that smart, after all? And 
smartness is the only leg he ever had to stand on. A few writers 
seem to have been put in this world as tests for color-blindness. 
There are folk who cannot see the white humor of Alice in Wonder- 
land, nor the red strength of Kipling (the old Kipling before he was 
watered). And there are those who see only the spider-web skill of 
James. It is perhaps the best of all tests as between saving common- 
sense and that modern tendency to mistake a nervous system for an 
intellect. It would be a pity to be dull (if anyone can be dull) to his 
astounding cleverness; but itis a greater pity not to be sorry for a 
man who is too clever to be human and not clever enough to be 
divine. 

Those who dote on Henry James should dote-double on his new 
book of a dozen short stories, 7he Soft Side; for it is the Jamesiest 
of James. And less able than ever to say ‘‘ No’’ to parentheses which 
climb on one another’s shoulders like acrobats in a Living Pyramid. 
Indeed, if commas were suddenly annihilated, Mr. James would have 
to stop writing. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. 


$1.50. 
In many ways the manfullest piece of work ever done by GETTING 
Richard Harding Davis, and in many ways the most valu- AT THE 
able, is his With Both Armies—that is, in the Boer war. TRUTG. 


After reading this fine and stirring volume, one is glad to forget all 
the grudges one ever had against Mr. Davis for seeming, in some 
other travels, rather inclined to smartness than toinsight. This is 
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not a “‘smart’’ book; it is a brilliant and powerful sketch, fearless, 
fair and American, and with Mr. Davis’s indisputable genius for de- 
Scription. It is a book every American should read—and will find 
mighty easy reading. And itisa book every Englishman should 
read. It tells the sharp, broad truth about a war concerning which, 
as Mr. Davis well says, we have been matchlessly lied to. And the 
American who can read it without a quickening of the pulse should 
take something for his circulation. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth 
avenue, New York. $1.50. 


Herbert Welsh, editor of that thoroughly manly, high- 


OTHER MAN’S minded and clear-voiced Philadelphia weekly, City and State, 


COUNTRY. and for many years one of the truest philanthropists in the 


United States, has issued a book— Zhe Other Man’s Country—which 
every American who claims either brains or morals should read. 
Whatever one’s religious creed or political affiliations, whatever 
one’s theories as to Destiny and Benevolent Assimilation, the reading 
of this little book will do him no harm; and will do him good if he 
is permeable. In high morals and good common sense it is what we 
might expect of Mr. Welsh; and there is no quarreling with its 
statements, which are fortified with the official documents. It is the 
duty of every good citizen to know the truth about matters of national 
policy. Knowing it, he must think for himself with what brains 
God gave him. But to ‘ guess so,’”’ to measure morals by luck and 
history by a newspaper—that is not only a mistake personally; it is 
a crime against good citizenship. J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


“IS RELISHED Mabel Osgood Wright, who has made her place secure by 
BY THE 


Birdcraft, Citizen Bird, and other delightful nature-books, 


WISEST MEN.” has a whimsical volume out for the youngsters, who will 


enjoy Zhe Dream Fox Story Book. Something on the Alice in 
Wonderland order, characteristically illustrated by the unsoberable 
Oliver Herford, it will amuse the children and their elders. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


SCOTLAND'S A fair, broad page, restful type, and nearly a hundred line- 
RUINED drawings and plans by the author, lend distinction to 


SHREWD 


ABBEYS. Howard Crosby Butler’s Scotland’s Ruined Abbeys, A full 


score of these romantic monuments of medieval Scotland are pic- 
tured here and here described, by not only a recognized architectural 
expert but a ‘‘ human man’’ with a feeling for the romance and his- 
tory of these “frozen songs’’ of ancient Scotia. A book at once 
learned and likable, it performs a genuine service—particularly to 
such as have seen, or hope to see, the noble ruins to which it is de- 
voted. ‘The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.50. 


Studies and Appreciations, by Prof. Lewis E. Gates, of Har- 


ESSAYS ON vard, is a soberly attractive collection of ten literary essays 
LITERATURE. upon such schemes as ‘‘ The Romantic Movement,” “‘ Ten- 


A FAIR 


nyson’s Relation to Common Life,’’ “‘ Taine’s Influence as a Critic,” 
and the like. A nervous and vivid style, a good deal of soundness 
in his critical judgment, and much acuteness in his analysis, give 
Prof. Gates’s book more than ordinary worth. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


A heroine to fall in love with, even if she is auditor of her 


RAILROAD father’s railroad; a hero we are glad to have win her, though 

AUDITOR. he is a poor parson; these are the chief figures in 7he 
Darlingtons, by Elmore Elliott Peake. I didn’t look to like them— 
but I did; and the novel leaves a good taste inthe mouth. The rail- 
road, the titular family, the curse of “ Bert,’’ and the love-story are 
well done. McClure, Philips & Co., New York. $1.50. 
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The Voice of the People, by Ellen Glasgow, is a rather curi- “SOME 
ous and effective novel of modern Virginia; as it were a VILLAGE 
biography of its hero, a rude, strong character who comes HAMPDEN.” 
to take considerable hold upon the reader. In fact, ‘‘ Nick Burr’ is 
“a good job,”” and one wishes his betters had had as good stuff in 
them, that his staunch manhood might have been better repaid. 
Sixth thousand. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. C. C. Parker, 
Los Angeles. $1.50. 


E. W. Hornung, whose satisfactory tales of wild Australia “LIVING 
have given him a general welcome, blazes a radically new IT 
trail in FPeccavi. It is an uncommon story, uncommonly DOWN.” 
told; a sin for which there is no forgiveness, an atonement so deep 
and so long-suffering that the impossible is brought about, and prob- 
ably there is no reader but will sympathize with the man who fell 
but rose. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.50. 


That a burglar is more or less human, anda productrather A KNIGHT 
of chance than of foreordination, is an impression which OF THE 
grows up and continues through much of W. Pett Ridge’s JIMMY. 
A Breaker of Laws. It is an interesting document of low life in 
London; and probably quite as truthful as the commoner documents 
in which the villain is never really humanized for a moment. And 
there is a certain homely pathos in this story of a cracksman’s life 
and love. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


Vol. II of the ‘‘ Temple Classics” edition of Macaulay’s A LORD 
Essays continues the promise and performance of Vol. I. A AND A 
copy of the Houbraken portrait of Hampden serves as REVIEWER. 
frontispiece; the same attractive type and paper, useful appendices 
and index, and the meat in its 480 pages, combine to make it rather 
a marvel of cheapness. The essays in this volume include the 
Johnson, Bunyan, Hampden, Walpole and four others. And if 
we had today a few reviewers like Macaulay, our literature would be 
less lamentable. For when Macaulay reviewed he read the book and 
then told the truth about it. J. M. Dent & Co., London. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 50 cents. 


Wausau, Wis., is probably on the map. If not, itoughtto ANOTHER 
be. People who like well-dressed books will chart it as ARTISTIC 
somewhere that they Do Them. ‘‘ The Philosopher Press,”’ IMPRINT. 
in that habitat, is turning out books whose technic is to be proud of. 
One of these personable volumes is Critical Confessions, by Neal 
Brown; a collection of eight titles of clever literary satire. So 
artistic typography merits a little sharper proofreading. 


Ilearn that Warren K. Moorehead, whose Prehistoric [mplements 
was reviewed here last month, was very sick during the issuance of 
that work; and that some of its crudenesses should in justice be 
charged to that fact. Every student will wish Mr. Moorehead full 
and speedy recovery. It is a mistake, however, to push things at the 
eleventh hour. If a man thinks he may die, it is a double reason not 
to scamp his monument. 


David Starr Jordan’s noble address, 7he Strength of Being Clean, 
is issued in attractive book form by L.. C. Page & Co., Boston. It is 
“a study of the quest for unearned happiness;’’ and one of the 
soundest, safest, most common-sense sermons ever preached. Even 
those who earn what happiness they get will find it worth reading; 
and it is a pity the other sort cannot be compelled to read it. Bound. 
35 cents. 


Cuas. F, Lummis, 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
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J. G. Messin. 


HE Club, which has already expended over $3500 in preserving 
the principal buildings at the Missions of San Juan Capis- 
trano, San Fernando and San Diego, is greatly in need of 

funds to continue its work of saving these noble monuments from 

ruin. 

All memberships for 1901 will become due January 1, and mem- 
bers are urged to pay up as promptly as possible. One dollar makes 
any person a member; and larger subscriptions are urged. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE WORK: 


Already acknowledged, $3794.96. } 

New contributions: John Muir, Martinez, Cal., $5; Rev. Father 
Liebana, Plaza Church, Los Angeles, $2. Fernalg 

$1 each, John F. Francis, Los Angeles; Rev. Fr. Grogan, Ventura, 
Cal.; F. W. Hodge, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 
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THE WISCONSIN ON HER TRIAL TRIP. 
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ANOTHER CALIFORNIA WARSHIP. 


N these adulterated days, Californians have every right to be 
proud of a California institution which did honest work in the 
old days of Peter Donahoe, when it was a little frontier foundry, 
and does honest work still, now that it is one of the biggest and 

best equipped shipyards in the world, and the only one on the world’s 
greatest ocean. For the Union Iron Works, of San Francisco, isa 
California institution which has never been sophisticated. It built 
the Comstock engines, the biggest and best the world had ever seen ; 
the engines which ran the biggest mines that English-speaking 
people have ever worked. It built Dewey’s flagship, the ‘“‘Olympia ;”’ 
it built *‘the Bulldog of the Navy,’ the “‘Oregon.’’ It has built the 

‘*Charleston,’”’ ‘‘San Francisco,’’ ‘*‘ Monterey,’’ and other war-ships 
that can hold their own in any company. 

The ‘‘ Wisconsin,’’ the latest output of our California Vulcan, 
Irving M. Scott, had her trial trip a few weeks ago and surpassed the 
records, proving herself the best ship yet launched on Pacific waters. 
She made 18.54 knots from the stake-boat ‘‘ Ranger”’’ to Gaviota 
wharf; and for the whole trial trip averaged 17.25 knots. She will 
turn in one-and-one-half times her length, and either way; one en- 
gine backing and the other going ahead. On this trial she performed 
every evolution in much better manner and time than called for by 
the government requirements. Previous to her trial, she ran from 
Seattle to San Francisco in 58 hours, burning domestic coal. 

Following are her dimensions, compared with her two mates (both 
built by Scott) the ‘* Oregon ”’ and the ‘*‘ Ohio ”’ 

BATTLESHIPS. 
Oregon. Wisconsin. Ohio. 
Length... 348 ft. 368 ft. 388 ft. 
Breadth 69 ft. 3"' 72 ft. 2%" 72 ft. 3’ 
See 24 ft. 23 ft. 6" 23 ft. 9 
Displacement .. , 10,500 tons. 11,500 tons. 12,500 tons. 
Contract Speed... 15 knots. 16 knots. 18 knots. 
a, 4—13" guns. 4—13"" guns. 4—12"' guns. 
8— 8" guns. 14— 6” guns. 16— 6” guns. 
4— 6’ guns. 16— 6 pdr. lo— 6 pdr. 
20— 6 pdr. 4— 1 pdr. 4— 1 pdr. 
6— 1 pdr. 1 Machine gun. 1 Machine gun. 
4—Machine guns. 

The following list shows the extent to which California is figuring 
in our navy: 

Te RE eee Sh Um 
Battleship *‘ Wisconsin ”’ 11,500 tons, 
Battleship ‘‘ Ohio ”’ 12,500 tons: 
Cruiser ‘* Charleston ”’ 3,780 tons. 
Cruiser ‘‘ San Francisco ”’ 4,080 tons. 
Cruiser ‘*‘ Olympia ”’ 5,800 tons. 
Coast-Defense Vessel ‘‘ Monterey ’’................ 4,000 tons. 
Coast-Defense Vessel ‘‘ Wyoming ’’................. 2,700 tons. 
a ge sre * | 
Gunboat “‘ Wheeling ”’ .. 1,000 tons. 
Torpedo Boat Destroyer ‘‘ Farragut ”’ 240 tons. 
Torpedo Boat Destroyer ‘‘ Preble ’’.................. 400 tons. 
Torpedo Boat Destroyer ‘‘ Paul Jones’ 400 tons. 
Torpedo Boat Destroyer ** Perry ”’.................. 400 tons. 
Light Ship No. 50, ‘** Columbia River” on 

For Imperial Japanese Government : 

Japanese Cruiser “‘ Chitose ”’................... .. 5,000 tons. 
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CALIFORNIA BABIES. 





Photo by C. F.I 


9 months to the day.) 








THE MOST COMPLETE OUT-OF-DOOR CACTUS COLLECTION 


IN THE WORLD. Phot by Hill, Pasadena 
In the Albert 8S. White Park, Riverside 
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RIVERSIDE. 


THE FULFILLMENT OF A PROPHECY 


BY JOHN GC. NORTH 





N the 17th day of March, 1870, at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, J. W. North 
issued and sent to numerous persons 
in the Northern States, a circular 
entitled ‘* A Colony for California,”’ 
in which he outlined the work which 
later in that year bore fruit in the 
establishment of the Riverside set- 
tlement. In that circular was briefly 
stated what was expected as to the 
establishment and carrying on of 
the proposed colony, which had not 
at that time any definite form or 
special proposed location. The fol- 
lowing passages are quoted from 
this circular: 

** We do not expect to buy as much 
land for the same amount of money 
in Southern California as we could 
obtain in the remote parts of Colo- 
rado or Wyoming; but we expect it 

will be worth more in proportion to cost than any other 

land we could purchase in the United States.”’ 

‘*We expect to have schools, churches, lyceum, 
public library, reading-room, etc., at a very early 
date, and we invite such people to join our colony “ 
as will esteem it a privilege to build them.”’ 

The steps which led to the fulfillment of thes, 
expectations constitute the history of Riverside. 

In the summer of 1870, Judge North, together 
with Dr. James P. Greves of Marshall, Mich., 
Judge E. G. Brown of Belle Plaine, Iowa, and 
other gentlemen interested in the proposed col- 
ony, visited Southern California and examined 
various locations offered as the site for the pro- 7 
posed colony. San Bernardino county was not * 
then considered as possessing many attractions to 
settlers. It was the largest county in the State, con- 
taining over 23,000 square miles, and contained but one 
town, San Bernardino, which was the county seat and 
was but little more than a village. That which is now 
Riverside was then included within the limits of San 
Bernardino county, but the entire county did not con- 
tain more than a fraction of the population, or of the 
assessed valuation, now contained within the mu- 
nicipal limits of the city of Riverside. There was 
no railroad within four hundred miles of San 
Bernardino, except a short road leading from 
Los Angeles to San Pedro, and practically all 
the travel to San Bernardino county was by 
steamer from San Francisco to San Pedro, 
and by team from Los Angeles to San Ber- 
nardino. The chief business of the county 
was the raising of sheep and cattle, and such 
general farming as provided for the neces- 
sities of the settlers themselves. The Riyer- 
side plain was thena dry, uncultivated mesa, 
which had never seen a human habitation, 
nor been disturbed by the hand of man. 
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LOOKING OVER RIVERSIDE 


Over it ranged herds of cattle, and its sole product was the 
natural growth of alfilerilla upon which the stock fed. In the 
summer of 1870, the purchase, at $3.50 per acre, was made by the 
newly organized Southern California Colony Association, of which 
Judge North was the president and general manager, of portions 
of the Jurupa Rancho and Rubidoux Rancho, comprising the 
original Riverside colony, which has, however, in later years ex- 
tended far beyond these limits. The town of Riverside was laid 
out and surveyed and was then known as Jurupa*, a name soon 
changed, however, to Riverside, as more euphonious and having re- 
ference to the Santa Ana river, from which the water supply of the 
new colony was derived. The construction of an irrigating canal 
was immediately begun, and was completed as far as the town site in 
the summer of 1871. : 

It is impossible to give within the limits of this article the names 
of all those who were pioneers in Riverside, and whose laborious ef- 
forts, courage, judgment, and faith, have contributed to make River- 
side what it is today. 

In 1870 there was in San Bernardino county hardly a sign of the 
great orange growing industry which has since made both Riverside 
and San Bernardino counties famous. There were a few orange 
trees that had been raised from seed, and were producing fruit in a 
few isolated localities, usually upon low lands and not upon the high 
mesas, the irrigation of which was more difficult and costly, and 
which have since proved the best for orange-growing. The early 
settlers of Riverside met with many discouragements. They were re- 
mote from markets where they could either buy or sell to advantage ; 
there were no adequate means of communication or transportation, 
and the country was necessarily of slow growth. There was no 
money to be had upon any kind of security or atany kind of interest. 
Those who had lived longer in the country, and had brought into 
bearing the few seedling trees referred to, insisted that the enter- 
prise upon the Riverside mesa could not possibly be successful; that 
the mesa land was not fit for cultivation; that it certainly would not 


*Jurupa is an Indian name, and was given to the “seven leagues of grazing 
land; a little more,” granted to Juan Bandini on September 28th, 1838, by Juan 


B. Alvarado, Mexican Governor of California. 
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FROM ONE OF THE HILLS. 


produce oranges; that even if orange trees would grow upon it they 
would not bear anything; and that even if they should bear, the 
hundreds of acres, which it was then expected to plant, would so 
overstock the market that oranges would not sell at any price, and 
orange groves would be worthless. 

Under these discouragements the handful of people at Riverside 
worked steadily on. They knew nothing at that time of any of the 
improved or budded varieties of oranges, and knew of no way of pro- 
ducing the fruit except by bringing the seedling trees into bearing. 
There were no young trees in nursery nearer than Los Angeles, and 
a few were brought from there and planted. By far the greater 
number, however, were raised from the seed at Riverside. Decayed 
Tahiti oranges were purchased at San Francisco by the barrel and 
shipped to Riverside, where the seed was separated from the pulp by 
hand and planted in seed bed, finally making nursery and orchard 
trees. 

The Australian blue-gum was then being introduced into Cali- 
fornia, and, thinking to raise some of these trees for the use of the 
settlement, an order was sent to a San Francisco seedsman for five 
pounds of the seed. The answer returned that there were not 
tive pounds of the seed in the United States, but that one ounce of 
the seed would be sent for five dollars. That quantity was purchased, 
and from this ounce of seed the first eucalyptus trees of the colony 
were grown. 

It was not known at that time that a seedling lemon root was not 
a healthy or fit root for any citrus fruit, and great quantities of 
lemon seeds were planted and seedling lemon trees raised. These 
were found, after coming into bearing, to be so inferior and un- 
healthy that they were finally cut down and destroyed. The China 
lemon also, a very inferior variety, was raised from cuttings, making 
a tree or bush so wholly useless that it also was destroyed. Limes 
were raised from seed and many extensive lime orchards were 
brought into bearing, only to find the fruit unprofitable, and these in 
turn were destroyed. 

Many acres of raisin vineyard were planted and were so successful 
that large sums were realized by the settlers from the raisins. In 
fact, Riverside laid the foundation for the raisin industry in Cali- 
fornia. In later years, however, it was found that in the warmer 
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THE ANCESTORS OF EVERY NAVEL ORANGE TREE IN AMERICA. 


valley of the San Joaquin, where the nights were warm and the grape 
reached its maturity much earlier than in Riverside, the raisins 
could be cured before the beginning of the rainy season. Raisin 
growers found the true home of their industry in that region, and 
the Riverside raisin vineyards were almost entirely rooted out and 
replaced with more profitable fruit. 

In the early 70’s occurred an incident which created slight interest 
at the time, but which proved to be fraught with incalculable good, not 
only to Riverside, but to the entire orange-growing industry of Cali- 
fornia. I refer to the receipt, by one of the settlers at Riverside, 
from a friend in the city of Washington, of two orange trees which 
had been brought to the Agricultural Department, from the city of 
Bahia in Brazil. These were of the variety then known as the Bahia 
orange, but which by reason of its peculiar appearance, remarkable 
success, and wide propagation in Riverside, has been since known as 
the Riverside Navel Orange. Buds were taken from these trees and 








SOME OF THEIR DESCENDANTS. 
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inserted in the stocks of then growing orchards, and the variety has 
since been propagated from tree to tree until it is the best known, 
most extensively raised, and most profitable variety of orange pro- 
duced in the United States. It is entirely seedless and can only be 
propagated by budding or grafting. 

The picture of the two trees from which all the existing navel 
orange trees in California have descended is reproduced with this 
article, not for its especial artistic value nor because the trees are 
now even fairly good specimens of their kind. But such as they are, 
they are the direct ancestors of all but a small fraction of the profit- 
able orange groves of this State. Insignificant as they appear, they 
are the fountainhead of an important part of Southern California’s 
prosperity. 

In 1875, S. C. Evans and associates came to Riverside, made large 
purchases of land adjoining the then Riverside Colony lands, and or- 
ganized the Riverside Land and Irrigating Company, which finally 








WATER A-PLENTY—AND ITS RESULTS. 


absorbed the former corporation, and very greatly extended the 
limits of the Riverside Colony. 

In the early 80’s, Matthew Gage laid out and constructed what is 
known as the Gage canal. This, with its subsequent extensions, has 
added to Riverside a very large, and perhaps the most beautiful and 
favorably situated portion of the settlement. Begun originally for 
the purpose of bringing water upon what is known as “‘ Section 30,”’ 
to perfect Mr. Gage’s title under the Desert Land Act, the Gage 
Canai enterprise, covering a large area of most fertile land, lifted 
and borne forward by the wave of general prosperity and large influx 
of population and capital, developed into an undertaking far beyond 
the original conception of its founder. It has brought under irriga- 
tion thousands of acres which were formerly thought beyond and 
above the flow of irrigating streams, and which are now valued at 
from $500 to $2000 per acre. 

This canal and the lands under it have passed into the hands of 
the Riverside Trust Company, a corporation composed of English 
capitalists, whose management of that fine property has made it fully 
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Photos. by Tresslar, Riverside. 
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equal in productiveness and beauty to any similar property in 
California. 

As transcontinental roads were completed and transportation pro- 
vided to the Mississippi valley and the Atlantic coast, markets were 
opened up for the citrus fruits and their production was placed upon 
a firm and profitable basis. oan 

Perhaps the greatest discouragement in the whole history of this 
industry was that arising from the introduction and ravages of 
those small insects known as the red scale, and the white, or cot- 
tony cushion scale. These small insects multiplied so rapidly, and 
their presence upon the tree and effect upon the fruit was so disas- 
trous, that the orange growers saw ruin staring them in the face. 
At that time, however, science came to their aid. Scientific men 
were sent to remote parts of the globe in search of insect enemies of 
the red and white scale. Such enemies were found, were brought 
from Australia in small numbers, were colonized in the infected 
groves and orchards of Southern California, and their energetic and 
faithful work has proved a complete protection against the scale 
insects. 

Riverside is beyond doubt the greatest orange growing district 
in the world. Naturally, therefore, it is always ready to take the lead 
in whatever steps may be necessary for the development or protection 
of this industry. As the orange production has increased in quantity 
from year to year, it has been necessary to extend the markets, until 
the orange growers of California have reached the Atlantic sea-board 
cities, and have come in direct conflict with the oranges of the Med- 
iterranean. These are produced with cheap labor, brought to the 
American market by water transportation, and with a low tariff were 
enabled to undersell the California oranges, whose superior quality 
was offset by heavier freight charges. It was then that the orange 
growers decided to appeal to Congress to provide that in the list of 
American industries protected by an adequate tariff upon imports, the 
orange growers of California should be given just recognition, and 
their just share of the general protection. An earnest and energetic 
committee of orange growers of Southern California was sent to 
Washington to make the proper representations to Congress, and 
through their efforts and those of our representatives in both 
Houses of Congress, the present tariff of one cent per pound upon 
oranges was enacted. Later, when a new danger threatened this in- 
dustry from the proposed reciprocity treaty known as the “‘ Jamaica 
Treaty,’’ a committee was again sent to Washington to represent 
California orange growers, and by the able and energetic work of our 
Representatives in Congress this treaty was defeated. 

The whole history of the industry which has made Riverside 
famous, has been the history of a long continued, earnest and per- 
sistent struggle to produce the finest fruit, to produce it in large 
quantities, to seek extended markets, to secure paying prices, to pro- 
tect those markets by adequate tariffs from foreign competition, and 
to provide, by means of coéperative packing and marketing associa- 
tions and exchanges, for returning to the producer the largest pos- 
sible share of the proceeds. It can be safely said that no industry 
in the country affords a better example of intelligent and thorough 
cooperation and complete success. 

In 1883 the city of Riverside was incorporated, and inside the 
municipal limits (about fifty-six square miles) were included a very 
large proportion of its orange groves. The city government has 
uniformly been and is most satisfactory. City ordinances provide for 
the protection of the orange groves from insect pests, and the eradica- 
tion of these when found. 

The credit of the city of Riverside is well shown by the recent sale 
of $40,000 of its 4 per cent. bonds at a premium. ‘These bonds were 
issued to provide the city with an electric light and power plant, 
which will be in operation January Ist, 1901. 

The city for several years past has received its electricity from the 
water power of a mountain stream, but this has been so diminished 
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by a succession of dry seasons that the efficient city council, under 
the leadership of its chairman, Bradford Morse, determined that the 
city should have its own plant. The people voted the bonds, and the 
new plant, almost completed, will have a capacity of 700 horse-power, 
which can be doubled without requiring additional buildings. 

The city is eminently a city of churches and schools, there being 
within the city limits fourteen church structures, embracing all de- 
nominations, besides one now under construction by the Christian 
Scientists. There are also within the city limits, eleven public 
school buildings, besides a kindergarten connected with the school 
department, and a first-class business college, conducted by pri- 
vate enterprise. In addition to these, bonds to the amount of 
$40,000 have recently been voted for the erection of a High School 
building, in order to leave the handsome structure now used for that 
purpose to meet the needs of the lower grades. 

The present population of Riverside is about 8,000. Its assessed 
valuation is, in round numbers, $5,500,000. In the orange season of 
1899-1900 the city of Riverside shipped 4,400 carloads of oranges and 








A RIVERSIDE CHURCH BUILDING. 


lemons, of the approximate value to the producers of $2,000,000, a 
sum exceeding the entire assessed valuation of all real and personal 
property in San Bernardino county at the inception of the Riverside 
Colony. 

The sentiment of the Riverside people is so strongly against 
saloons that for many years their presence has not been permitted, 
and the result is shown in the very orderly condition of the city, and 
the very few instances of law-breaking and the small number of 
arrests. During the Riverside Street Fair of 1900, lasting for eight 
days, when the streets were crowded each day by from 10,000 to 
20,000 people, there was not one single case of drunkenness nor a sin- 
gle arrest, a record of which Riverside is justly proud. 

At the last session of Congress an appropriation of $75,000 was 
made to establish a Government Indian School at Riverside, and the 
site has been selected and purchased by the government for this in- 
stitution. Itis situated upon Magnolia avenue, about six miles from 
the business center, and it is hoped that this institution will become 
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to the West what the Carlisle institution is to the East, and that 
many hundreds of the boys and girls and young men and women of 
the California Indians may be so educated and brought up in touch 
with the best influences of civilization, as to become useful and 
honorable citizens. 

At the Legislative session of 1893, by special act, Riverside county 
was formed out of a portion of San Bernardino and San Diego coun- 
ties, and Riverside selected as the county seat. The county so formed 
has a population of about 18,000. Tributary to Riverside is a very 
large area of productive and inviting territory, producing great quan- 
tities of grain and deciduous and citrus fruits, besides containing a 
vast area of mining territory in which are situated many productive 
and paying mines. 

Among the thriving towns and settlements in Riverside county, 
and tributary to it as the county seat, are Corona, Highgrove, Ban- 
ning, Beaumont, Indio, Elsinore, Murietta, Perris, Hemet, San Ja- 
cinto, Winchester and West Riverside. 

The healthfulness of Riverside is greatly enhanced by her very 
satisfactory system of sewers, and her domestic water supply, by 
which pure artesian water is supplied under heavy pressure for all 

domestic purposes. The pressure of this water is so 
great as to afford ample protec- | tion from fire with- 
out the need of fire 

engines. Per- 

haps the great- 

est factor in 

Riverside’s ma- 

terial prosper- 
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ity is the very ample supply of irrigating water provided by the 
Riverside Water Company and the Gage Canal Company. After 
having passed through three successive dry seasons, which have 
tested to the utmost the sufficiency of the water supply of all irri- 
gated lands, Riverside has demonstrated beyond all question her 
great superiority in this regard. 

The scarcity of water during the last three years has given rise to 
irrigation by means of well-boring and water-pumping, and large 
tracts of land in Riverside county are now being irrigated by such 
means, where they were formerly considered absolutely valueless for 
any cultivation except that which could be made with the ordinary 
rainfall. What has been done in this regard is an evidence of what 
can be done, and will be done, in the future, in the way of develop- 
ment of the great areas of yet uncultivated lands of Riverside 
county. It is not too much to expect that, while the future will 
unfailingly add greatly to the growth and prosperity and productive- 
ness of Riverside proper, it will increase in equal degree the business 
which naturally comes to her from the extensive ‘* back country”’ of 
Riverside county. 

Both of California’s great railroad systems—the Southern Pacific 
and the Santa Fé—reach Riverside, and have contributed not a little 
to the upbuilding of the community. Nor should her well equipped, 
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Photo. by Sanborn, Riverside 
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efficiently managed and rapidly extending electric street railway 
system be overlooked as a factor. 

At this writing it seems certain not only that the new short line 
between Los Angeles and Salt Lake will make Riverside the most 
































important point between its terminals, but that the very first work 
on its construction—and that almost immediate—will be the building 
of the line between Los Angeles and Riverside. That this means 
much for Riverside’s further growth and prosperity cannot be 
doubted. 

The prosperity which has attended Riverside takes the form to a 
very great extent of building enterprises, and new buildings of every 
description, school houses, business buildings, residences and 
homes, are constantly in process of construction to such an extent 
that the mechanics are overloaded with work, and the contractors 
find it exceedingly difficult to get the required men to help. 

Without making any invidious comparisons, it is safe to say that 
the growth, cultivation, wealth and prosperity of Riverside will 
compare most favorably with any interior town in Southern 
California. 

Among the noted features of Riverside is the famous Magnolia 
avenue, a double drive, shaded by magnificent trees, bordered by 
beautiful homes, and extending for many miles through orange 
groves. Newer, but equally fine, is Victoria avenue, also a double 
drive with ornamental shrubs and trees, and extending for many 
miles through the newer groves and lands under the flow of the 
Gage Canal. 

It is barely a straining of phrases to say that all Riverside is one 
great park with every street a parkway, adorned with palm and pep- 
per and acacia and eucalyptus and many other beautiful or stately or 
graceful trees, and every home set deep in a framework of orange 
grove and rose garden and bewildering profusion of fragrant, blos- 
soniing things. But even in this park city, the public park--named 
for Albert S. White, to whose devoted care it owes so much—is 
notable. Only a few steps from the business center of the city, it 
concentrates within a few acres much of what is most interesting 
and attractive in plant and flower and tree life. There is no space 
here to treat of this in detail—even the wonderful cactus collection, 
though it is one of the largest and most complete in the world, can 
be just mentioned. 

The business enterprises of Riverside are many and flourishing. 
New firms and business houses are constantly being established. 
Iron foundries, machine shops, stores and mercantile houses are in 
the most flourishing condition. The two commercial banks and one 
savings bank of the city have a large line of deposits, and are 
strong institutions. 

The£nferprise and the Press competently supply a morning and an 
evening daily newspaper. 

The city government maintains an exceptionally fine public library 
and reading-room, and the Young Men’s Christian Association has a 
fine building with its audience-rooms, reading and reception-rooms, 
and gymnasium, 

The Woman’s Club of Riverside, in point of membership and intel- 
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lectual ability and improvement, will compare favorably with the 


clubs of much larger cities. 

This article has been mainly concerned with the history of the de- 
velopment of Riverside from a barren sheep ranch one scant genera- 
tion ago to one of the most thriving, prosperous and beautiful com- 
munities in all of beautiful, prosperous and thriving Southern Cali- 
fornia today. Yet it would fall short of truthfulness to the cordial 
spirit of Riverside, if it failed to add a few words of hearty invita- 
tion to those who as yet know her only by hearsay, and a hint of the 
sufficient reasons for accepting the invitation. To the tourist, then 
let it be said, whether sight-seer, health-seeker, or searcher for rest 
and recreation, Riverside offers as perfect a winter climate as can be 
found anywhere—since by force of habit we continue to call that 
season ‘‘ winter’’ in which the white of the orange blossoms almost 
curtains from sight the rich green and gold of fruit and foliage. 
The orange industry alone—at this heart and center of it— gives in- 
teresting and profitable occupation for many days in its observation 
from the care of the trees and the growth of the fruit, through the 
successive operation of picking, sorting, wrapping, and packing, to 
the final shipment in refrigerator cars. Add to this, the superb 
mountain scenery, the miles on miles of charming drives, the well 
kept and homelike hotels, the modern and elegant theater, pure ar- 
tesian water, a perfect sewer system, very ‘‘sporting’’ golf-links, 
a champion polo team, excellent tennis court under the management 
of an incorporated club, frequent football games (in which the play- 
ers from the Indian School are prominent), a well selected free pub- 
lic library, strong and enthusiastic church bodies—there would seem 
to be nothing lacking for the comfort, welfare and entertainment of 
the visitor. 

To the homeseeker of intelligence, refinement and cultivation, 
Riverside offers a share in all that has been enumerated, a place ina 
community of his own kind, ample opportunity for prospering with 
her prosperity—Greeting and Welcome. 











ONE OF RIVERSIDE’S HOMELIKE HOTELS. 














OUR FINANCIAL POSITION. 


HE commanding financial position of the United States has 

of again been shown in the recent floating of 80,000,000 marks 

of German Treasury bills in New York city. It is scarcely 

less significant than the ready acceptance in the same city of sub- 
scriptions for the first English war loan on March 15th last. 

Already the amount of American money invested in foreign gov- 

ernment bonds since January Ist, 1900, amounts to some $66,000,000, 

as will be seen by the following table: 





Jan. 1,— Russian railroad bomGs .................cecsessccosverseeseeses $10,000,000 
March 15.—English Exchequer loan. ....................cssseeeeeeees 4,000,000 
Aug. 7.—English Exchequer loan ...............:...scs00008 .... 28,000,000 
Sept. 14.—German Treasury bills....................0....0008: ..see« 20,000,000 
Small lots at private sale (estimated).............................0... 4,000,000 

RE EE ao ee ERE Se $66,000,000 


Nothing like this was ever known before in this country. A year 
ago last July J. P. Morgan & Co. floated $25,000,000 5 per cent 
Mexican government bonds here, but that was not an absolutely new 
thing like the floating of European bonds. The remarkable thing 
about this German loan is the fact that it took English bankers 
entirely by surprise, as they had not been consulted in the matter. 

An interesting fact connected with all these loans has been the prom- 
inence of the insurance companies, particularly the New York Life 
Insurance Company, in subscribing. The New York Life Insurance 
Company was the first American Institution to subscribe liberally 
for a European government loan. It took the entire $10,000,000 Rus- 
sian railroad bonds sent here in January, and $3,000,000 worth of the 
second English Exchequer loan, which, with the German Treasury 
bills just subscribed for, gives it a total of $18,000,000 European 
government bonds purchased this year. 

To Hon. John A. McCall, president of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, belongs much of the honor of negotiating these for- 
eign loans. Mr. McCall is recognized as one of the ablest financiers 
in this country, an evidence of his ability being shown by the wonder- 
ful progress and prosperity of the company he represents. 

We are informed by Mr. C. T. Whitney, Agency Director for the 
New York Life for Southern California, that the business of that 
Company is growing rapidly all over the world, and that its business 
Was never in a more prosperous condition. 

The floating of these foreign obligations creates a wholly new 
factor in our investment markets. The entering of a new field by 
the large investment corporations is usually an initial step toward 
distribution of similar securities into private hands. It is, therefore, 
not unlikely that before many months the obligations of European 
States will be held in the strong boxes of a large number of small 
American investors. 



















= A CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


F the exceptional refinement and the educational facilities of Southern Cali- 

| fornia were as well understood throughout the East asits natural wealth and 

its scenic and climatic advantages, many more people wouwld be quick to 
transfer their families to better climatic conditions. 

Brought face to face with statistics it would jar somewhat upon the pride of the 
average New Englander to learn that the percentage of ignorance of his section 
is far greater than that of this far away corner; that there are, in fact, fewer public 
library books read per capita in the metropolis of Massachusetts than in that of 
Southern California. 

Therefore, when it is as truthfully stated that among the cities of this favored 
section Pasadena is conspicuous on account of its cultured homes and educa- 
tional facilities, the significance of the statement will be understood. Indeed it 
includes among its educational institutions one which is both an attractive and 
cultured home and a Classical School for Young Ladies, equal to anything of its 
class East or West. 

It was founded in 1890 by Miss Anna B. Orton, daughter of the late Prof. 
James Orton, of Vassar College. In such hands it has not only succeeded but 
has rapidly grown beyond its old boundaries, necessitating additions, and finally 
the handsome new dormitory building pictured on these pages. It enjoysa great 
advantage over similar fully-equipped institutions of its kind in the East from 

the fact that it affords a complete home life in an exceptional climate where the 
even tenor of the weather abets rather than interferes with a thorough prepara- 
tion for any college or university. That its graduates are admitted to these 
higher institutions upon certificates without further examination speaks for 
itself as eloquently as do the accompanying illustrations. 
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RECITATION HALL AND RESIDENCE. 
Miss Orton’s Boarding and Day School for girls, 124 Euclid Avenue. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





THE 


DORMITORY LIBRARY AND RECEPTION ROOM. 
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GLIMPSE INTO THE DINING ROOM. 





LAND OF SUNSHINE. 
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A STUDENT’S BED CHAMBER. 





REAR VIEW OF RESIDENCE AND SCHOOL. 


Showing a portion of tennis and basket ball grounds and pleasant, sanitary conditions. 








